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addition of the individuals that compose 


it. Their sy mpathy gives them a certain 
‘ 4 , ts : 
social organism, which fills each member, 


in his own degree, and most of all the 


orator, as a jar in a battery is charged 
with tl whole electricity of the battery. 
No one can survey the face of an excited 


assembly, without being apprised of new 
opportunity for painting in fire human 
vught, and being agitated to agitate. 


t g 
How many orators sit mute there below! 


me to get justice done to that 





ear ! intuition which no Chatham and 
no Demosthenes has be cun to satisfy. 


The Welsh Triads say, “Many are the 





friends of » golden tongue.” Who can 
wond t the attractiveness of Parlia- 


ment, or of Con 
ambitious young men, when the highest 
bribes of society are at the feet of the 
successful orator ? He has his audience 
at his devotion. All other fames must 
hush be fore his. He is 


tate; for they are not 





t on 
thrones, but they who k1 cOV- 
ern. The definitions of eloquence de- 
scribe it attraction r young men. 
Antiphon the tham in, one of Plu- 
tarch’s ten orat rtised in Ath 
“that he would cur distempers of tl 
mind with w >’ No man h . pros- 








the ] ! f ry what was | 
and « h , g 
acu but ] ial definition Among 
the Spartans, the art assu la Spar 
. . 

il | nan ‘ i th } rT t V 

I i 
So. tes u I r wishe to 
( ‘ he x of tl I . 
a h ) I find him « 
Di in < ‘ but, v la 
I 
’ 
} ( ) ¢ e] 

n, | i | l i110 v hurl 


l 
h ¥ | r to | l 7? ) 
| » a boy.” Plato’s d 
rh ‘ ] ‘ ‘ I 
f 1 ! ls A 
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may change its place, but a man 
will no chana disposition ” yet 
the end of el muence is. is it not f to 


alter in a pair of hours perhaps in a 


half-hour’s discourse, the convictions and 
habits of years Your gf men, too, are 
eager to e1 y this s« nse of added power 





and enlarged sympathetic 





orator sees himself the organ of a multi 
tude, and concentrating their valors and 


powe rs: 

















ths 
t} 
} 
oft 
na 








But eloquence must be attractive, or 
itis none. The virtue of books is to be 
readable, and of orators to be interesting, 
and this is a gift of Nature; as Demos- 
thenes, the most laborious student in that 





kind, signified sense of this necessity 
when he wrote, “ Good Fortune,” as his 
motto on his shield. As we know, the 


power of disc 





have no lasting effect. Some portion of 
his sugar must intermingle. The right 
eloquence needs no bell to call the peo- 
ple together, and no constable to keep 
them. It draws the children from their 
play, the old from their arm-chairs, and 
the invalid from his warm chamber; it 
holds the hearer fast, steals away his 


feet, that he shall not depart,—his mem- 


ory, that he shall not remember the most 


pressing affairs,—his belief, that he shall 


not admit any opposing considerations. 
rhe pictures we have of it in semi-bar- 
: i 


barous ages, when it has some advan- 
, 
he people, 
iat it aims at. It is said that the 
Khans, or story-teller in Ispahan and 
other cities of the East, attain a control- 
ling power over their audience, ke« ping 
ethem for many hours attentive to the 


Inost raineiwu na xtravagant adven- 





well tl vle of these improvisator ind 
tions « } Arabian Nichts.” Sche- 
’ , 
i I t rie ‘ Ss e@ to t 
I t] of 1 'D 
und 1 ' \ in n] h 
hal i And who do ne 
rer in ou ne white o1 
, 
hI . S a alleen: Ci 
hat ( 9 feats « 
, 
id ly ind kines and 
, was 1 1 1 wonderful 
cl n anv orato 
I ( \ 1 is now The 
] ’ 
! n ma wm ve complex- 
| l + 
, “ 4 natro makes them 
} ’ 
much me l ressible y these appe ils 





These legends are only exaggerations 


of real o¢currences, and every literature 
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contains these high compliments to the 
art of the orator and the bard, from the 
Hebrew and the Greek down to the 
Scottish Glenkindie, who 





Homer specially delighted in drawing 


the same figure. For what is the “ Odys- 
sey,” but a history of the orator, in the 
largest style, earried through a series of 
adventures furnishing brilliant opportu- 
nities to his talent ? See with what care 
and pleasure the poet brings him on the 
stage. Helen is pointing out to Antenor, 
from a tower, the different Grecian 
chiefs. “ Antenor said: ‘Tell me, dear 
child, who is that man, shorter by a head 
than Agamemnon, yet he looks broader 


in his shoulders and breast. His arms 





walks about the bands of the men. He 


f 
Z 


tately ram, who -goes 
naste1 he flock.” Him answer- 
ed Helen, daughter of Jove: ‘ This is 





knowing all wiles nd wise counsel 
lo | the prudent Antenol eplied 
agall YO womal l ve spol 
ti For once the wise | sses came 


1 , . 
mi .% tt s bled 1LYo}] 
stood e broad shoulders of Mens 
. } +} ‘ ! 

ve the oth i 


‘ V d, and interweaved Ss; 
opi 3 ill, Men is spoke 
i 

‘ ly, few 1 very sweet words, s 
| \ not talkative, nor supertl su 
g h. and was tl younger But whe 
: . _ : . 
the wise Ulysses arose, and stood, and k 
ed down, { ng his eves on the ore 

’ ' 1] 1 
ind neither moved | p back 
nor for but held it still, like an awk 
ward person, you would say it was so 


lish man; but when he sent 
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his great voice forth out of his breast, sexes. Is a pe lawver’s fluency 
and his words fell like the winter snows, which is su ient impr ive to l 
t then would any mortal contend with who is devoid of that talent, though it 
Ulysses; and we, beholding, wond be, in so many cast more than 
ot afterw ls so much at hi uspect.’” * 1 facility of « xp I cy 
Thus h a 3 t fail to arm Uly ses and speed wl ( od 3 rad 
first with tl 1 r of overcoming says more slow! | new ™ 
ull « po n the blandishments ot tior ( | } ] 
ech. P " 1 tells us that Thueyd- une thi l i 
l wl 1 A i s, king of S i requir I st | t ‘ 
I i 
Ll him, W hw tl | tw . Oo ) ! new ’ Yet 
Peri eplied When I throw can ’ I t 
] I s was never down, and he tence iat ter 
per ke ‘ pecta to | than what t | | 
him Philip of Macedon said De- i essive to ¢ | la- 


would ha } 1 t up | r " t 

rms f 1 Warren yupil Ad | l | 
> , 

4 } 4 } P| 4] 

Im} | if e ¢ l have } \ I ( - 





I I he il ( on h in his » | be ill 
‘ , “= 
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I 4] 1 ] lay ] 
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ell | verpower the 1} lence But ny new man tl wl 
ly of | sekeeper f both has no « y for helping tl ' 1] 
* IIT. 192 is il nificant, and 1 l 1 tl n- 
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ta] - } , 
a taient for speaking 
with open doors, this pre- 
I 
nakes a speech, which is 
, , rs 
id all over the Union, and 
l 
nes famous, and takes 
, + 4 4] 
p ic mind over au these 
who, of course, are full 
to find one who has no 
| knows he has none, put 
1eans of this talking power 
t 
1 
| st ( pret is $ 
Ves} 
to «§ 1 littie near- 
: : 
\ ‘ ( ] 1 a wtive 
of tl magi ot per- 
t il nd result- 
' t rec 3 
ju 
i vi j Lhe 
, 
organ id, ov all, 
é We ha 
s 4 I ( S possibic 
] ther 
i other persons 
t tl may be a man 
h ( who 
, , 
is I l iwain whom 
es" : 
ng i are broken, 
, 
istible lal rest $ 
y i odds nd beat 
y ! ly wisl I i 
exig You 
la r 1 the « 
¢ ill 
a 
" ' 
ot a L t l 
(tl 
Do y ! | ho 
reaso to me l 
‘ 3. OF 
) ‘ r % 
, 
1 nicl l 
‘ nel ' 
' . 
nd 1 ler, can vou 
by y V exer- 
] 1] l y 
N | \\ \- 
a alt 
‘ } ip y t} 
’ nd ai t Wil 
i n n power ot 
1 | 
i il he } s 
\ i ther, and so 
oO ls him. newspa- 
, 
k, report the adventur 


Swindie!l 
and | 


name. 


uns 





impudent 1 ] vho, by 
ss of « riage atl pe | th : V 
ive known better Yet ar 
s we have known are nov 
3, as t 1 | t] 
A greater | ver of face would 








accomplish anything, a1 t rest 
of their takings, ta vav the bad namx 
A greater power of « ne t thing 
loftily and with pe riect assuram V l 





merchant, banker, j lee, me 


of influence and power, poet, and pr i- 
dent, and might head any party, un- 
i ogate any 





t ry, “Young man é f 
me to put you to « h than to say that 
I will”; and the 1 yielded 
“ 
lier days, he vy take , s 
then? He threw | into t] 
‘ hed the 1 ordinar 
n told ’ med to 
the = 1 not 1} = 
‘ hi ened tl ith ] o 
which he perfofm i 
l { was I [ on ird 
A y n ti is ho ¢ not 1} ( » 

} } ] 
( ed, an sO Can neve ta 

. , . 
] it has a resé f pov : 
hit his mark. With as ; 
} ts a kine Y What is t 
. , 

1 18 mi l I t n 
Tl confidenc f men in him is la 
and | changes the fac« f the we l, 
and _ histories pa nd new philoso- 
pl to nt him. A su- 
p oe ony NM tile nessions 
und ctions t t et « his 


ed it with 
r stick at 
r Wil 





i} i ‘ 
commanded, and vy Ww he 
ome to pas Julius Ca I 
lus, vhen that tribu interfe ea 


him from enter 
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men oO I st ip 
States l ) c oO 
i i I ‘ 
| t I ting 
comma | Pau is, Gylip- 
pus B , Avis, was despat 
by the ] 
It this overpower- 
is « his overpowe! 
ing ‘ y these examples Ol 
sold t there are men ot 
4] } 
) Vv « I I e- 
t li l vv A i ma pe A 
ful pri wherever they 
ra) s a July sun or a De- 
ce l who tl } sp Ky, 
are ] spt x In a WHIis- 
Dp ie uct, a ell yay, 
and t imitated: and thes 
ex ) Lo ve! I nok 

















tions. 


But does any one suppose hin 
be quite impregnable? Does he 
that not possibly a man 1 ( 


him who shall persuade him « 


pie, cood sedate citizen as he } 




















press the will of the audience, ar 
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orator, the The imps rtine nee of priv 

audience is thiuwn into the attitude of hosann and sor 
8 os 11 coe s 

pupil, follows like a child its precep- says of Lord 

tor, and hears what he has to say. It “he is mad in love,” 
as M, amidst the king’s council at a conference. 





Madrid, menes urged that an advan- muth 


tage might be gained of France, and knov 








| . IM . ° . 
Mendoza i] Flaaders might be ke pt him, than 
lown, and Columbus, being introduced, j l 
\ terrog l whether his geograph- fire 
il | yw! ry could L the cabinet it 
nd |} s nothir to one pa ( rest ot 
to the oth but he can show how all ty.”4 
Europe can be diminished and reduced ‘his 
a all ] } 
under ft cu y anne iw to Sy la ( 
continent large as six or en Eu- sion al 
rope he I 








th a i Ss { py? | l wl f IS { 
4 il] d thy | } 4 the . . { , 
There is alw 11 y bets t when | 
orator and the « , between @ hey at 
dk nands of the } ul lt pre es col l 
sion of the individual The emergen-  t ig 
ey which has vel h ¢ is toin 
1 ly of 1 importance tl ny- ilread 
thing the « s have i minds. ma 
ul the becon } itive 0 know 
I 
tl i But if « f them ive \- ly 
thing ‘ ¥ cessity in h t 
he t h “ ri ly f 1 ver ] 
for l with plause of tl - 1 
embly This bal observed in T 
t} I test ( Pr Lom n 
ney t me 1 the p t 
on y \ » hat I | , 7 ] 
tell what ¥ ' his mind { 
wit + } ' ‘ ) A 
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! h; | t Bac nad 
I ! t thouch tl to 
t $ on 100 I 
} } } " 
‘ , \ 
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thi ( \ " on ( } 4] 
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ried li , TT nd . , 
ong W h him id vep i tl 
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facts, and can and will state them, people 


will listen to, though he is otherwise igno- 
rant, though he is hoarse and ungrace- 
ful, though he stutters and screams. 

In a court of justice, the audience are 
impartial; they really wish to sift the 


statements, and know what the truth is. 


examination of witnesses, 





ually leap out, quite unexpected- 
‘ yur stubborn words or phras- 
are the pith and fate of the busi- 


nk into the ear of all P irties, 
1 det : 


1 
re, and determine the cause. 


is repetition and qualifyin 





and the county have really 





come together to arrive at these three 
or iour In yravie Cxpressions, WHICH De- 


i 


yed the mind and meaning of some- 


the I 
I 

which, 

well h 


nat 1 
put 

hun 

1 court 

, ' 

by t 

, . 

] Co 

ven i 


3 rhe court, thus push 





words, and said everything it could think 


of to fill the time, supposing cases, and 





describing duties of 
pilots, and miscellan 
are or might be 
zled by a hard sum, 
text with emphasis. 


not serving the cutt 





who had no pity. The 
at last to rul m ill 
yers save 1 tl 
2 defin n | pa 
east and d I ed, 
to W 
e! 
it h 
tood « 
S mn re 
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s, whicl 
ry OV 
tall 
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sneered at his “equitable decisions,” as 


if they were not also learned. This, in- 


deed, is what | 1 is for, to make the 
statement 5 1d all that is ealled « loque nce 


seems to me of little use, for the most 

part, to those who have it, but inesti- 

mabie tos has have some thing to say. 
Next to the knowledge of the fact 


and its law, is method, which constitutes 


the genius and efliciency of all remark- 
al me \ « 1 of men go up to 
I neu iH { art ill pretty ve ll 
acquainted w 1e t the 1cet- 
in they have all d the fa in the 
same newsp The « possesses 
no inform m which his hea s have 
not; yet he teaches them to see th 

thine with his ey By the nev plac 

ing, Ul } nces equire new so- 
hidlity nd ‘ i Every fac 0 ul con- 
sequence ! hi naming it, and trifles 
become im tant. His expressions fix 
themselves in men’s memories, and fly 
from mouth >n ith. His mind has 
some new } | ot o1 VV here 
he looks, all t vs fly into their places. 


What will he say next? Let this man 


speak, a | man only By ap Dh 1 

th ha ‘ 1! | stvle of tho t 
to the common rs of this world 
I int luces beautv and n nil ce 
wherever | eS Ss 1 a power was 
Burke’s, and of t eeniu have had 
some bri nt ¢ pies ur OWn Mm » 





acinat ve th I hi s WKS 
on the n ous or civil 
as a trop ( é ne daily ¢ peri- 
ence into a ol Th ! n ii- 
ence is elec 1. | teel e i the 


fact, which they ean detach, 
{ m in tl ioht It 
ud to the memory, which 
he imag nd never loses 





of Commons, or the French Chamb 





the American Congress, is commanded by 


these two powers, irst by a fact, then 
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by skill of statement. Put the argument 
into a concrete shape, into an image 


some hard phrase, round and solid as a 





Lich they can see and handle and 





y home with them, and the cause is 
half won. 

Statement, method, ima rery, selection, 
tenacity of memory, power of dk ilin 
with facts, of illuminating them, of sink- 
ing th m by ridicule or 


the mind, rapid generalization, humor 





pathos, are keys which the orator holds ; 
and yet these fine gifts are not elo ce, 
and do often hinder a man’s attainment 


of it. And if we come to the heart of 


the mystery, perhaps we should say that 
the truly eloquent man is a sane man 


with power to communicate his sanity. 


| t 
If you arm the man with the ext rdi- 

rv we nz of this art. vive hi — 
nary weapons of this ar give him a grasp 
of facts, lear ing, quick fan sa ism, 
splendid allusion, interminabl stra- 
tion ll these talents » potent and 


charming, have an equal power to in- 


and mislead the audience and the 





orator. His talents are too much for him, 


his horses run ; y with him; and ] le 





always perceive whether you drive, or 











whether the horses take tl t in the 
teeth and run. But these talents are 
+13 ] 1 } 
q lute something eise when the re sub- 
ordinated and serve him; and we go to 
Washington, or to Westminster Hall, or 
nil well 70 round the world, to see a 
man who drives, and is not run away 


% ’ 
with—a man who, in } 


designs, has an absolute command of th 
means of representing his idea di 
them only to express thes ; placing ts 
er" : ee “nae 
placing men; amid the inco vable 
levity of human beings, neve n in- 


stant warp -d from hi 
is for every man a statement ible of 
that truth which he is most m | to 
receive,—a statement possibl » broad 
and so pungent, that he cannot get aw Ly 
from it, but must either bend to it or die 
of it. Else there would be n« h word 
as eloquence, which means this. Th 
listener cannot hide from himself that 
something has been shown him nd the 


whole world, which he did not wish to 
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see; and, as he cannot dispose of it, it plainest narrative. Afterwards, it 


disposes of him. The history of public warm itself until it exhales symbols of 



































men and rs in every kind and color, speaks onl} 
ly f ht ex the most poetic forms; but, last, 
Ih nphs ¢ y an 
I I required, na ely, a V ‘ 
reinfor x of man from events, so as to i No 
ve the dou force of reason and des- lk 
til In transcendent eloquence, there y 1 
is ever some crisis in affairs, such as wudiences st 
yuld | ve the man to the cause of vou ! 
h plea i iad W his W P ver Te tin i 
oa it. | the explosions and erup- | 1 to 
tions, ther t be accumulations of at d I 
heat ev e, beds of ignited thra- t he 
eite t ( I And 1 cases wher deset l A 900 ul 1a 
pro 1 Vl n has been wW cht, which they believ i fact-s} é 
th ' is he who is no beauti- _ kind, they will long f low; | 1} 
ful t who in the speak own ch y 
W belie pro} y a loss of att I | | 
tears |! nd er! 3 aimost | ( es er ¢ unerates ] classes of I und I 
him of é f articulation [Then do not find 1 place there I 7 
it rusl nim s in shor al } then, that no man does ] 3 
s n torre of meaning Lhe n, a hilst he spe ngs, | 
poss if | is of is mil l feel tl { 1 some ¢ i- 
$s so ha insures an ord tio Ps lu I I 
ot ex W ] iS t t ‘ ro N \- de in s y rel it 
ture it 1 so the ord of greatest t n. If you would ! t 
fore: e | inv art. And | 1 hig oun If y : - 
the n t between him and erate 1 you mt be fre I l 
i tors is the convic- V ld correct \ e view 
t l { t every word that hold » to m ia 
his t 1 whol 1 orde thoug 1 1 can k 
infla contemplati of the from the nev 
who ‘ WwW and om i | it ] ‘AD ol ( | l ‘ i ] 
itt i evi vdini fall of Luther, 1 this - 
from ‘ led parts of tha acte } | ‘ 
te y h he and which ot fe I y, made 
ne i i sl L Se¢ Add to intace - | l 
| 1 a certain regnant quisit prov d 
In 1 all the tumul ver I y the 
re syllable, but keeps We S lerly f shed 
] 3 means and method ( 5 ih mic I can we 
nds before the peoy selve y those | y | \ ! 
wa to whose miracles their ¢ yurses eported ~ t 
they s terrible earnest- them were ] B t 
ness 1 vood the ancient supers 1 of them were not, and no ré 
of hat t bullet will hit its ¢ juate to their fam , I 
mark is first ¢ I lin the marks wl 3 is lost. the f | ! 
caitlin Uheuiedl ment. But the cor ‘ 
El e must be grounded on th lw It is vays d of 
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places, and appearing in corners. 


Wherever the lariti + ] x 
nerever the polarities meet, wherever 


the fresh moral sentiment, the instinct 


of freedom and duty, come in « 





ypposition to fossil conservatism and the 











f gain, the spark will pass. 





et sutiicient party organization 
1, if l the city new 











l noxes, utter the sa re sentiment 
of Nature in the heart of comm«e il cap- 
il I y send is eve ear some 
ibn l I ret som t iwh 
uk-stick « 1 who not to be si- 
l or insulted ¢ ] I l l l 
mob, | se he is m » than they 
—one wl mobs the 1 I m s ly 
( nt lan, On whom nei r money, n¢ 
polite nor hard words, nor eggs, no 
blow nor brickbats, make anv imr 3. 
sion He is fit to meet t bar- 1 
wits and bull; ] say nd a bully 
himself 1 sor h e } ! } ‘ 
graduate o plough 1 tl ib-] 
i 
und the bush-whac] nows all . 
erets =} Dp | > v-l ink ul | has 
nothing to learn of labor or poverty o 
the rough of farming. His hard head 
went t h in cl od the drill 
Calvi ’ th text 1 mon ( 
that | inds in the N England as- 
semb] ly} r bit of N I ind than 
I 
ny, and flings his sarcasms right and 


his 1 
nl } 
)nroyv 
etern 








ket to nswW ull cavils d to 
i n ns. but he has ¢l 
i | I 
I 1 in! ! I Tl 3 man 
uly 1 1ces 1 vil « niza- 
ounty, city, or g@ I ol 
his own navy l urtille 








recommended to a man of ideas 


antiet af the mond 
intiet 





TSe ptember, 


in this science of persuasion must lay the 


emphasis of education, not on popu 

arts, but on character and insight. Let 
him s that his pe h is not d renced 
from action; that, when he has ken 





but has ] ts, | en- 
caged hi some exe ) 
Let hit 1s opportuni- 




















mm 
[here is a prin of resurrection in 
him 1 i tality of purpos Men 
‘ ve! il ) val to 
their suff res th peo] that 
el ilt for not be ‘ ‘ but 
he that « not convince the He s} d 
, 
mould irmed as he \ t ea- 
, a3 ’ . 
! which ils e « 
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I to th ( ] that 
the thiol ee I : aie 
h n hand toucl ] t | th 
eternal beams 1 raf I h th 

le st of Natw ls y 
is laid. I is tossing sea of delusion, 
we feel with our feet tl l unt; in 
this don of cl we find a prin- 
ciple of permanence For I do not ae- 

pt that d tion of Isocrates, that the 
office « irt is to e tl t small 
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but I esteem this to 
when the orator sees 
» the eternal scale of 
that he can hold up 
the to- 


fact of 


ut standard, thereby 


men 





small 





‘s of the world have 


: ; ne 
been grave men, relying on this reality. 





One thought e pl losophers of Demos- seventeen weapons in his belt. and in 
thenes’s own time found running through personal combat used them all oc 
all his orations,—this, namely, that “vir- ally, — yet undervalued all means, nev- 
tue secures its own success.” “Tostand er permitted a alent, neither voice, 
on on t Heeren finds the key- rhythm, poeti inecdote, sar , 
note to the discourses of Demosthenes, as to appear for show, but ora n 
of Chatham who preferred their 1 y to their 
Eloq like every other art, rests talent, and esteemed that object for h 
on law t 1 determinat they tonl whether tl prospe! of 
It is tl neech of the best soul. It their country, or the laws, or a reforn 
1 we s i t] expone t of all tion, 0 lil ot sp h or of the pres 
t s gra 1 immortal in the mind. or letters, or mora s above the whok 
td e an instrument, but world. and themselves <¢ ) 
THE KINLOCH ESTATE, AND HOW IT WAS SETTLED. 
C 
XI. rhis idea o lfc ict ed 
I of Lucy Ransom more curré no ] 
Vs rang the least trace of t girl } 
‘ » wan anied licht of tl ‘ 1 nicht, and 
son h deemed bable that she_< 1} 
SI t pre ¥ Opin- made h way on foot th dis 
y I en tem] 1 into to the railw ry 1 witho ! 
af Y i nzy of | by some or And when it w 
? had « ed her- tha y had f 1 a shawl 1 
I h from from the dam, the pul ] ! l 
unts Vv now re- aroused that it was detern 1 to 1 
the irl 1c- 1 thor ch search The pond ar 
‘ love } ed were dragged 1 tl bank of t 
bas 1 unfeeling carefully <plored for miles be! 
t I less sorrow p- tow! r'} h was kept up 
pea t ithy, and the night, the leaders being provided | 
I found _ pitch-] torche At ev 
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odd 


to be somewhat of itself, and to 
glitter for show, it is false and weak. In 
- , . 


istic, unex- 


ht exercise, it is an el: 





hausted power,—who has sounded, who 
has estimated it ?—<« xpanding wi th 
expansion of our in s and aff ns 
Its great masters, they valued ev- 
ery help to its a nt, and thought 





no pains too great which contributed in 
any manner to further it, and, resem 


the 





bian war 
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t be suppose 


it 1p} i thata drifting body 


be stopped, the boldest breathed 





t glimpse of 





stone or a peeled and bleached 
poplar-trunk, or other similar object, 
fearing it might prove to be what they 
expe ted, yet dreaded to see. But it 


was in vain. Lucy, whether alive or 





dead. was not to be found. Her e 
mother hobbled down to the village, 
moaning piteously ; but she could get 
little consolation, least of all from Mrs. 


Kinloch. This incident made a lasting 


linn! ion. Th vill 1 bovs, V ho re- 
men 1 the search with shudderin: 





to give up the pleasant road on its bank 
] + +} eat . te 1” ¢ > . 
| » the hill district for their after- 
noon 1 ( 
- — 
ej t w 
nd it was diffict 
tiff or d ndant 
" 
of a . 
to l up in ! it was dear 
to | t \ long vears of 
his prid well 
rs } | e: he had grown old by 
{ } { } 
( l nevi l 
sp “ Yor 
4 } } ’ 
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{ le that ¢ 
} _ 
i ( t 
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( t H il 
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! ’ wate] ] ) 
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I l glow 1 i- 
{ i Ly V { 1 
t ? of h I 
, , . ; are 
v y I 
I I Iv ru- 
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hi 


anything implicating Hugh had been re- 


} 
therto done. She was not aware that 





ported, but she knew enough of human 
nature to be sure that some one v yuld 
be peering into the mysterv.—a mystery 


which she divined by instinct, but had not 


‘dared to ¢ xplore. So, finding a 

le opportunity, she sat down be- 
P} . 

ldred, determined to read the se- 


cret of her soul; for she n le no . 1 
that she could sean her, as she might the 
deli il mac! nery ot the Fren i clock 
no le s ly 1 oving ul ler l ryst l« er 
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she felt her step-motl s th I ers 
rently smoothing the hair upon her tem- 

still more, as the pak d quiver- 
ing lips wer pre 1 to her fo 1. 
The caress was not a f ed tenderness 
Mrs. K ch really ved tl l, with 
su 1 «] ] ul to at \ Z ! Yr 
man! had been latte1 l or 
harsh, it was from pre cupat She 
was soon satisfied that tl us she 
dreaded had 1 ly} in tl s 





ners, her hop of |] f es- 
pe \ 1 | ] l 
t} 1 ‘ ‘ } 

H ] we migl I] l 
nt ; all .¢ 
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but you know how few girls there are 


here whose manners and education are 
such as to please a cultivated man.” 
Mildred gr 





uneasy, but remained 
_— \ ee ee - 

silent. Mrs. Kinloch was every moment 
more eager in her manner; a novice, 


turn of the cards in rouge 


et noir, would not have manifested a 
create <iety as to the result. Sut 
t ‘| %ked out of the window, and 

1 not s the compressed lips, dilated 
nostrils, and glittering eyes, that gave 


such a contradiction to the bland words. 











‘Mild my daughter,” she continued, 
I have ) -rets from you.—least of 
ull abo 1 s that concern us both 


? Don’t 





t make our circle 
comy sepa Pardon the bold- 


ness of a fond mother, whose only desire 





1s to s ner nid n happy.” 
Mil 1 felt a tear droppin r the 
- ' ' , } 
and v 1 Mrs. Kinloch held 1 a pas- 
aie S It the powerful mag- 
7 > . + ' lt 
sm ¥ l woman ( 1 upon 
her 1,1 till kept silent 
1er, ad. l till Ke s 
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and want you to look high. 
You can marry whom you choose; no 


: considered above 





sympathize with t 


moment, and the next 











etrate. She could not but im 


1 } 
} } . 
ht be in her 


Lucy: but then Lucy mi 
grave. After every circumstance had 
passed in review, her suspicions inevi- 


tably returned and fastened ion her 








lawyer, Clamp. She almost wished he 


would come to see her as ain ; lor h *» be- 


ing naturally sulky at his first reception, 
had left the haughty woman sever 
alone. She determined to send for hi 
on business, and then to try her fascina- 
tions upon him, to draw him out, and 
see if he held her secret. 

- Aha!” thought the Squire, as he r 


ceived the message, “she comes to her 





senses Give a woman like Mr 





loch time enough to consider, and 


will not turn her back on her true inter- 





est. O Theophilus, you are not by any 

means a fool!- Slow and steady, slow and 

steady you ro! Let the f kv wol 

appear to have her wa you will win 
! 11” 


or the visible portions of his person, and, 


with his most engagi 





ranged upon his parchment face, he pre- 


sented himself before the widow. 














« 1 vl pparer ‘ Ww vet 
lert and « ited darti { " elan- 

ces, that we 1 have ed him like 
flashe ] et i a mir- 
} | not beer | ed by his 





} 1 ¢} lay 1 tor con- 
{ 3 bland as stre 1 of | \ 
\ 5 I have reat ¢ t I 
your uloment, and I that mu 
’ , 
vo to tt mterest ‘ ‘ t 
M yx ] id alway esteemed ou 
hi | 
“ Oh, Ma’am! you do me | or!” 
If I have ne consulted you hout 
our affa of late, it is | I have 
had troubles wl *t wish to bur- 
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loch. They are very sad to bear—but er her confidant,” —looking fixedly at 
profitable, nevertheless. But I'm sure _ him. 
you must be wonderfully supported in “ Not very easy to do,” said he, never 


your trials; I never saw you looking once wincing under her scrutiny. 
better.” “Not easy for me. But those that 
i 


And truly, her thin and mobile lips hide ean find. Nothing is beyond search, 


were of a strangely bright coral, and her if one really tries. 


usually wan cheeks wore a delicate flush, During this cross-examination, Mr. 
lending her a beauty, not youthful, tobe = ¢ lamp’s premeditated gallantry had been 
sure, but yet fascinating. One might kept in the background ; but he was de- 
desire to see an eye less intense and rest- termined not to let the present opportu- 
less, but he would rarely see a woman of __ nity pass by; he therefore turned the 
forty so harming. current of conversation. 


‘You notice my color,” said Mrs. Kin- “ You have not told me, Mrs. Kinloch, 








loch, mourn lly, and with a faint smile; what the loss is; so I cannot judge of its 
“it’s only the effect of a heada he. I importance. You don't vy ish to have any 
am far e: 7h from well.” more repositoric s of secrets than are ne- 

“ Indeed!” was the sympathetic reply. cessary; but I think you will ré see 

‘I have met with a great loss, Mr. that our interests lie in the same direc- 
Cl unp, some papers of the greatest tion. If the girl can be found and the 
import I | Wa roiling to consult you Vv bor I am the 


a) rf ° 4a 1 
abou 3 mpossibie, how- 


is to be prepared for 











ppt irance ert tha to ccept 
of Lucy. I \ t u she had some- 
thing t ) el I never went to end entirely upon 
the secT Dut she was sure » oF 
spying t And I } he knew ll underst l each 
about n is I do mvself.” LWwvt forgetting the 
O i eja ted th law- Wily W t wi 1 he had intended to 
\) 1 ‘ og s close n approacn I ha ‘ tain ¥ ws 
ovste mys I nk » parallel with 
Sh As tl lw y yours ind if I m ‘ ie) rrvy you 
norant, i i ny interest n nd ¥y r pi safely thro oh these 
matter 1 thar t of curiosity, lam difficulties, 1 think you will not ser iple 
puzzi t I this. to 
l s Lo pay vou to heart’s ntent, 
“y I'm s e must be o1 the she brok q } No, I shall not 
tool of \ perso! scrup 1 s you ask more than half 
‘Yi ne! Who ean it I P the ¢ te 
Ps ) , or some or ho ‘l ask for nothing t yourst l 
is plotti L he The Hardwi ks. y yu he, v th sudds 1 boldness. 
know, « he will marry Mark Dav- “That is to say, you want the whol 
enport.” of it.” 
“ Do they, indeed? Well, now, that’s “ Charming woman! don’t, pray, com- 
a shrewd cor ture. Then you think pel me to talk in this language of traflic. 
Lucy didn’t drown herself?” It is you I desire,—not the estate. If 
“ Sh B means |” there is enough to make you more com- 
“But what can I do in the matter, fortable than would be possible with my 


Mrs. Kinloch ?” means, I shall be happy for your sake.” 
“We must find Lucy, or else discoy- Her lips writhed and her eyes shot 
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fire. Should 
felt, and bray 
she temporize 


ach inve, whe 
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she breathe the scorn she 
e the worst? Or should 
? Time might bring about 


n she could safely send the 


mercenary suitor back to his dusty and 


cobwebbed offi 


“We do understand ea 


said, slowly 
of. I had nev 


and | cannot 


other,” she 





“ This is a matter to think 
er tho ieht to marry again, 


answer vyvour cle licate pro- 


posal now. Let me have a week to con- 


ic . 
sider 


‘Couldn't w 


as well now ? 


if I seem too b 


“Oh, your 
uosity! To 
the imp tienc 
sion! B 

Mr. Cl un] 


joke, he tho 


“ T must bid vor 


Clamp. I have 
by talking on 
pared for.” 

So Mr. € 


enen 0 i 
She believed 
had used I 
and that he 1 
| t 
riag i " 


ple enough t 


duties were I 


all his time 





e arranve the matter just 
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Dts 
outhful ° 
in 1 or must toreive 
oft lover in his first pas- 
11 t wait. nev vihiales 4 
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vou eood er oO Soni 
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a subject I was not pre- 
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to literary pursuits. THe had many times 


thought he would relinquish the drudgery 
of teaching, and support himself by his 
pen; but he remembered the maxim of 


Scott,—that literature was a good staff. 


but a poor erutch,—and he stuck to his 





school. As he grew into a practised 


he became connected with the 





staff of a daily newspaper in the creat 





esponden 
ng forward 
1 make a 
I then to 
be so well establ the world that 





he micht b ible he back with 
him as | bride } t centred 
in h He vove wealth posi- 
tion. only for her gal nd stimulated 
by this thought, he h made exertions 
that would 1\ broken de naman less 
vigorous and less 1 ‘ 


one day ra no ryva » lone 
that | I t ind imagin- 
ed ¢ kind ‘ is tl iuse of de- 
lav. H ke t] er eee n 
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tions, to which Mrs. Alford listened, her 
broad features softening visibly 


h, with an apparent effort, s 


; and at 
’ 


ke nat 1e asked 


him “to come agin to-morrer or the day 


The more Mark reflected on Mrs. Al- 
ford’s behavior, the more he was puzzled. 
Had Mildred denied him admission ? 
Ilis own betrothed refuse to see him! 
No, he was sure she was sick; and be- 
sides, she could not have heard of his 
coming. So he soothed himself. But the 
imps of suspicion and jealousy still haunt- 
ed him at intervals, and a more miserable 
man than the usually buoyant and san- 
guine Mark it would be difficult to find. 

The next day, as soon as breakfast was 
over, Mark, though trying to cheer up 
his uncle, was secretly longing for the 
hour when it would be proper to present 
himself at Mr. Alford’s. But time does 
move, albeit with lagging pace to a lover, 
and in due season Mark was on his way. 
Near the house he met the farmer, who 
greeted him heartily, and wished him joy 
with a knowing smile. Mark took a freer 
breath; if there was any difliculty, Mr. 
Alford certainly did not know it. But 


then it oceurred to him, that shy young 


ladies do not often make confidants of 

elderly husbandmen in long blue frocks, 
a ag . 

and his spirits fell again. 


Mr. Alford leaned against a fence and 

1 his hands to keep them warm, 
ile he told Mark that “he had been 
with Mildred private ly out to the Probate 
Court,—that the case had been stated to 
the jedge, who allowed, that, as she was 


n, she hh vd a rivht to ¢ hoose 





ford, was 
o be put in, in place of the Squire,—and 
that then, in his opinion, there would be an 
overha li 1’ s0’s to hev thin rs set to rights.” 

Mark shook the hand of his good friend 
warmly, and commended his shrewdness. 


‘ But ’ta’n’t best to stan’ talkin’ with an 


ol’ feller like me,” said the farmer, “ when 
you can do so much better. Jest look!” 

Mark turned his head, and through the 
window of the house saw the retreating 
figure of Mildred. He bounded across 


the yard, opened the door without knock- 
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ing, and rushed into the house. She had 
vanished : no one was visible but Mrs. Al- 
ford, who was cutting up golden pump- 
kins in long coils to dry. 

“Come, Milly,” said the good woman, 
“"ta’n’t no use ; he saw ye.” 

And Mildred appeared, coming slowly 
out of the buttery. 

“ Ye see, Mildred felt a little hurt about 
a letter; but I knew there was some mis- 
take; so I wa’n’t a-goin’ to hev ye go off 
*thout some explanation.” 

« A letter ?— explanation ?” said Mark, 
thoroughly bewildered. 

“Here it is,” said Mildred, taking a 
letter from her pocket, still looking down. 

Mark hastily took and opened it. The 
envelope bore Mildred’s address in a 
hand not unlike his own; the inclosure 
was a letter from Mildred to himself, 
which he now saw for the first time. 

“ Mildred,” said he, holding out his 
hands, “could you doubt me ? 

She covered her face with her apron, 
but stood irresolute. He looked again 
at the letter. 

“Why, the clumsy trick, Mildred! 
This post-office stamp, ‘New York,’ is 


not genuine. Just look! it is a palpabie 





cheat, an imitation made with a pen. 


The color did not spread, you see, as 


ink mixed with oil does. This letter 
never left this village. I never saw it 
before. —could not have seen it. Do 


you doubt me now, dear Mildred?” 
Even f the evidence had been less 
convine ing, th » earnest, heart It tone, the 


pleading look and gesture, would have 


satisfied a much more exacting woman. 
She sprang towards her lover, and flung 
i é = 


her arms about his neck. The pent-up 
feeling of days and weeks rushed over 
her like a flood, and the presence of 


Mrs. Alford was forgott 


Mrs. Alford, it would seem, suddenly 


thought of something; for, gathering her- 
self up, she walked off as fast as the 
laws of gravitation allowed, exclaiming,— 
“ There ! I never did see! Sech hens! 
Allus a-flyin’ into the kitchen. I wonder 
now who left that are door open.” 


The frightened cackle of the hens, the 




















rattling of pots and pans by the assidu- 





ous housewif kitchen, were un- 


heeded by the lovers, “ emparadised in 


one another’s arms.” The conversation 


took too wide a range and embraced 
too many trivial detaiis to be set down 
here. Only this I may say: they both 


believed, 


lieves.) that, 


(as every enamored couple be- 
; 


though other people might 





che the properest affection for ea 


other, vet no man or woman ever did or 


could exper such intense and all- 


ence 


now throbbec in 





pervad emotion as 


their breasts, in fact, that had 
been created to exemplify the ion 


which, before, 





poets had or ly 
had only 


for! 





Simple children! they 


made 


y 


out what heart 


we pl to 
mail ) 
Ww SS u 





, ' 
anreim t 
feet 1-1 i 
Alté 1 «¢ | 
S )- yth 


be ma ( oy was at ti rate 
and M hy companied y Squire 
Clamp, kno the d 

“M ) into the kitchen with 
Mrs. A 1 the fart I'll at- 
tend I for them.” 

“No, M \ | sh inswered ‘you 


see th Shan’t I, Mark?” 

Mrs. Kk h 1 the lawyer enter- 
ed 5 1 | off h mou ng, but 
looked as | | thoughtful as ever. 
After t ( 1 cour es, brief and 
cool il tl 1s s M $s K nlo h m ule 
| vn | é She had been grieved 
that Mildred should have left her father’s 
house und re mained so long with stran- 


gers, and she had now 
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come to beg her 
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to return home. Mildred replied, that 


she had not left home without cause, and 





that she had no intention of going back 


Mrs. 


said that this unusual conduct, owing 





at present. Kinloch looked hurt, 
and 
partly to the 
dice 


common and wicked | reju- 
rs, had 


her sorely, and she hoped Mildred would 


against 





woul 


step-mot 


do her the simple ji 











a mother who loved her, and would ke 
every sacrifice for her happiness Mil- 
dred said sh 1 not wish to go over the 
eround again; she thought she under- 
stood the love that had been shown het 
and she did not desire any further sacri- 
fices, such a had witnessed. The re- 
quest was enewed in various forms, but 








*bout nad ip your business as gual a” 

What a m CAZIU of wrath that shot 
exploded ! ie lawyer was dumb fo 
1} nt, but presently he | Mrs 
Kinloch both found | h for their in- 








[his is your doing, Sir!” 

“You onor to my tore- 
Sig ” he he | 0 l 
that 1 e was thoughtful 
enoug! iterfere for the pro- 

I 
ies ate 


men 





‘Come, come!” said the farmer, “ too 





Kinloch. 











“You are amenable to the statutes, “ We'll look arter him.’ sie 
Sir,” said the Squire. It was speedily determined, é Marl ou 

Mr. Alford rose to his feet. “ Now set out the same day. Meanwhile, Mil- ch 
you might jest as well get inter yer ker- dred had promised to go and see Mr. tir 
ridve an’ drive back ter town,” said he; Hardwick and endeavor to make him rit 
“you won’t make one o’ them -hairs o’ cheerful. 











‘Now ‘f } hould find that un- H 
settled his v o 1 a foam- fort’nate gal! Wal, wal, I begin to think W: 
ing rage. “Come, Mrs. Clamp,” said Lord does look arter things some th 
he, “we shall not remain here to be in- ever this world sh 
‘ ] Let us ¢ I ll know how to We k th 
, , 

prot t ou pre ( i " , ¢ thei 
bh mor, i n | It « lve i 3 V i t il ”) 
I 

, 

and meddlers oO ' S 
“] bee your pardon, § 1 Mark, char uilty, past,—the stormy present, h; 
“ but what was tl pellation you gave | retril m of the future —let fi 
to the lady just now : Yo l 1 Call MCMioOr) and cons ience deal with them ! Sa 


what you like. } 








of matrimony dep r} Ww 
They sv pt ‘ t ho Mil- | I i $ L 
dred k to | i 1. ( he 1 fl d 
O God!” sh | and e Mile it N 
father !” | of the blacksmith, the new rumors h 
Poor val!” il Mr. A rd, “si i ! et r the fate of Lu V, the sudden s 


comiort 5 yw’ll hev in sich parents. out ana ountable marriage of Mrs. \ 


cheer up; you we nti l 1 nd K wh, ¢é | her fruitless attempt to 





Se aa 1 } } lanahtan } ] ] 1; 

sie ced up e! i rv | vite wk, were all dis- t] 
. , ‘ , ’ 1 ’ . 1 
Mark’s manly face, full now of s ’ . ( n everv house, as well as in places 


I 
sed the fan his words. of | i esort. Hugh Branning was 








o illag $s no 
* You know about Lucy’s nin’ awa place { I a 
most | } \\ now, ¢ h ) i w! 1a crippl 
t] 3 knowin’ wl mil t] ( es of tl h 
n y op he k ‘ l protect a 
about qu re Kink h’s afl urs I thoucht exten ] 
mebbe you might ‘a’ seen her in York?” clothes, and, after a long private confer- Si 
Mark replied, that he did meet her ence with his mother, started before day- , 
in Broadway late one afternoon, and that light for the railw iy-station. As he does a 
she looke l as if she would Spe ik bi not ir on tl stage ag un, we may e 
that he hurried va, for the flaunting style say here, that, not long afier, during a ] 
of her dress was not calculated to pre- financial panic in New York, he made a , 
possess the passers-by. fortune nearly half a lon dollars < 
“Good gracious! you don’t say so! by speculating in stocks. He used to tell 
Seen her yourself? Now do you go right his friends in after years that he had ] 
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ad 


— 1 — . : 
“only five thousand to begin with,—the 


sole property left him by his lamented 
parents.” He has now a handsome man- 
sion in the Fifth Avenue, is a conspicu- 
ous member of the Rey. Dr. Holdfast’s 


church, and most zealous against the ill- 





discussions and philanthropic vaga- 
ries of the day. What would he not give 
to forget that slowly-m Ving ficure, with 
swimming eyes, carrying a flaring candle ? 


How far alon 


was thrown! He never went throu 


ht 


the years that feeble lie 
the hall of his house at night without a 
shudder, dreading to catch a glimpse of 
that sorrowing face. 

It was on Tuesd iy evel ing, the night 
pre eding the Probate Court to which 
Squire Clamp had been cited. Nothing 
had been heard from Mark, and hi 
friends were much depressed. Mildred 
sat by Mr. Hardwick’s bedside, during 





the long iit and read to hi from his 
favorite authors. About ten 0’ lox k, j ist 
as the family were preparing to go to 
bed, Ma x a ve up to the doc r. Hie 


was warmly welcomed, and at once over- 


whelmed with questions. “ Did he find 


he know?” “ Why 


If?” To all these 


‘I found Lucy 














and IT you @ fo to b 1 

But they protested they should wait till 
he returned,—that they could not sleep 
a wink itil they Knew the result. 

Provide: with a lantern, the young men 
set out ] y found the hovel nearly in 
ruins ; for pilferers | 1 taken such pie es 
as they i ip for firewood. Mark 
eaverly ed e floor near the 
hearth \ he flash of the light he 
saw at p S nd discolored. He 
seized l ¢ ed 1 ] 1 ill of 
Mr. K / yned and d. 


With hurried pace th y returne 1 to the 
village, st urcely stopping to take breath 
until they reached Mr. Hardwick’s house. 


It was no vain hope, then! It was true! 





he schemes of the step-mother would be 


frustrated. ‘The odious control of S juire 
( lamp would end. Mark began to read 


the will, then stopped, embraced his cous- 
ins and Mildred by turns, then read 
again. He was beside himself with joy. 

All were too much excited to slee 
and when the first transports of surprise 
were over, they naturally inquired after 
the unfortunate oir, He had found her, 


afttar nih 
aiter great ain gy 


culty, in a miserable gar- 


f the villagers were 


ret. The surmises ¢ 
correct. She was ruined, heart-broken. 
Dissipation, exposure, and all the fright- 
ful intluences of her wretched lite had 
brought on a fever, and now, destitute 


and forsaken, she was let 





by those who 
had made merchandise of her beauty, 
to die. He learned from Lucy what she 
’ 


knew of the aflair of the will. She be- 


came satisfied, soon after Mr. Kinloch’s 





ck 1, that some wrong was intended, and 
she watched her mistress. Then Squire 
Clamp had induced her by threats and 
bribes to vet ie r him the papers. As she 
tox them out of the desk, one, larger 
than the rest, and with several seals, at- 
tracted her attention. She felt quite 


7 
sure it was Mr. Kinloch’s will; so she 
secreted it and gave the lawyer the rest. 
The Monday atternoon following, she took 
the will to her grandmother’s and put it 
under a plank in the floor. Squire Clamp, 
strangely enough, chanced to stop just as 
she had hidden it. He gave her back 
the papers, as she supposed, and she re- 


placed them in the secretary. On her 





way home she fell in with Hugh,—a day 
neither of them Would eve1 iorget. 

The lawye r, who had counted on an 
easy victory over Mr. Alford, was grea 


surprised, the next day, to see him ac 





cr 


panied DY Mark, as he came into cor 





he had not heard of the young man’s 
return. Besides, their unmistakable air 


of confidence and exultation caused him 





os. But he was boldness 





some misgiv 


itself, compared with his wife. Her face 
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was bloodless, her hands tremulous, and 
her expression like that of one ready to 
faint. Imagine the horror with which 
she saw the production of the will, and 
then the proof by the only surviving wit- 
ness, brought to court from his residence 
in a neighboring town! The letters of 
administration were revoked, and Mr. 
Alford, one « 


pointed Mildred’s guardian. Completely 


t the executors,’ was ap- 


baffled, dumb and despairing, Squire 
Clamp and his bride left the room and 
drove homeward. A pleasant topic for 
conversation they had by the w 1v, each 
accusing the other of duplicity, treachery, 
and folly! The will provided that she 
should receive an annuity of one thou- 
sand dollars during her widowhood; so 
that the Squire, by wedding her, had a 
new incumbrance without any addition 
to his resources; a bad bargain, decided- 
ly, he thought. She, on the other hand, 
had thrown away her sure dependence, 
in the hope of retaining the control of 
the whole estate; for when she consent- 
ed to marry Clamp, she had no doubt 
that he had possession of the will and 
would, of course, kee p it concealed. Sel- 
dom it is that both parties to a transaction 
are so overreat hed. 

The successful party stopped at Mr. 


I 


Hardwick’s that evening to exchange 
congratulations. He, as well as Mildred 
and Mark, was interested in the lost will: 
for Mr. Kinloch had menti 


of the unsettled boundary-line, and di- 


ned the fact 





rected his executors to make a clear tit] 
of the disputed tract to the blacksmith. 
The shop was his; the boys, at all events. 
would be undisturbed. One provision in 
the will greatly excited Mark’s ¢ uriosity. 


The notes which he owed to the estate 





were to be cancelled, and there was an 
unexplained reference to his uncle Hard- 


wick and to some occurrences of long : 





Mildred at once recalled to mind her 
father’s dying words,—his calling for Mr. 
Hardwick, and his mention of the cabinet. 
She had often thoucht of her search in 
its drawers, and of her finding the lock 
of sunny hair and the dried flower. And 


the blacksmith now, when asked, shook 





| September, 


his head mournfully, and said, (as he had 


before.) “ Sus-some time ; nun-not now!” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THe next day Mr. Alford came to 
town and advised Mark to marry forth- 
with. 

‘I’ve ben thinkin’ it over,” he said, 
“and I b’lieve it’s the best thine to be 
done. You've got a tough customer to 
deal with, and it may be some trouble 
to git all the property out of his hands. 
But when the heiress is married, her hus- 
band can act for her to better advantage. 
I guess I'll speak to Mr. Rook and have 
the ’fair ’tended to right away 7 


Mark submitted the matter to Mildred, 


who blushed properly, and thoueht it 
rather hastv. But Mr Altord’s clear 
sled 1 +} 


reasoning prevailed, and t t t 
appointed at once. Mark and Mr. Al- 


ford then went to call upon the lawver 





They entered his office with knocking 
and by chance found him busy with the 
accounts and papers; they were seat- 
tered over the table, and he was making 

mputatior As soon as he was awart 
of the 7 ence of vis s, he made a 
effort to slide the do rm su son 
loose sheets of pan t M knew 
the bold han at once i ¥ mut a 
word se d th ind | them 
to Mr. A l 

“ Not —— I ks said 
M Alford 1 3 e pint 
of the law, as I’ve heerd yo = 
you won't deny the handwriti ’, I s’pose 
vo on’t question my right to these ’er« 


The r we of Mr. ¢ lamp may be 





Good mornin’, Square said the tri- 
umphant executo “ When we've look- 
ed over thes iffairs, w i rouble vou 


and the widder that was, to ‘count for 


what the schedool calls for.” 

The simple preparatic ns tor the we d- 
ding were soon made, and the honest, 
ereat hearted farme r had the pl sure of 
giving away the bride. It was a joyful, 
but not a merry wedding: both had 


passed through too many trials, and had 





too 


det 
Ma 
de’ 
bri 
tha 


his 
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too many recollections. And t 

dent decline of Mr. Hardwick made 

Mark sad and apprehensive. But he 

devoutly thanked God, as he clasped his 
j 


: : : : . 
bride to his bosom, for the providence 


iwht to him the fulfilment of 


x] op, according to an- 


cient custom, leaving our hero and hero- 





ine to their happiness. But though a 
wedding is always an event of inter 
there are other things to be narrated be- 
fo ve h lon ith our story 


Not long after, Mark called at the Kin- 


loch house, then cunied by Mr. Clamp; 


as a measure of precaution, he took Mr. 


Mildred had never 








rega | her wa everything that 
, "Wo: , 

was «ce » her was still in her step- 

mother’s ° er father’s picture 
' 

he Pr ¢ 1 me miniature tie ivel 

cup sie i int l I Ih infal \ und ull 

, , , 
the « wit al tasteful articles that had 
accumula i se in which ) 


hous« n i ‘ i Ns) to Visi rs if any 
th had ( Mrs. Clamp had not 
be 1 8s d 0! B ifter 
waiting at Mark and his f cl we 
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woman his purpose to o into the east 
fro if- h umbe r. 

“ Fine re ntlemen,” she said at length, 
“to pry into a lady's private apartment ! 


You will not dare enter it without my 


permission |” 








sTOWE ] V the all | 1 ( \ es 
of sil r. tovet} \ po elain. crvs il, 
and Bohem 1 ware 








ere!” said Mr. Alford ; “I sh’d think he'd 
dy of the ‘R : dite 

“A tl Madar s M upon 
returning to tl hall. ‘ ] ] 
expect y sx ] ke mi The 
will allow you an annt , na @ . 
Ss 1 dol ewhi . mained nol 
since you are mal I i ceas- 





he I el + } < 3s to 
mo tect them Ts tl ' 
all 

N 1 Marl Perhay a 
you the change w ny 
the d will may make in I 
\ r I do not speak of | un- 
t 1 the f id merits, nched 
| t h I w vest l l | 
I I | red to a ¢ the quec ly 
plat ls, f 1 war be of th to the 
first Mrs. K man who ¢ | her w S ¢ h to 


Mrs. Clamp was silent A word let have pierced him. Turning to Mark, 
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Mond: rather,—you can have posses- 





sion of the house and property. My own 
things can be easily removed, and it will 
be a simple matter to make ready for 
new comers.” 

“T could keep them out of it a year, 
if I chose,” said Mr. Clamp. 

“ But I do not choose,” said she, with 
supe b haughtine Ss. 

* Wal, vood mornin’,” said Mr. Alford. 

As they left the house, Mrs. Clamp 
sat down in the silent room. Without, 
the wind whistled through the naked 
trees and whirled up spiral columns 
of leaves; the river below was cased in 
ice; the passers-by looked pinched with 


cold, and cast hurried ances over their 


shoulders at the ill-fated house and the 


Within, the 


commotion, the chill, the hurry, the fright, 


adjacent ving-ground. 


were ¢ nh more intense. Wh it now re- 
mained to be done? Herson, van! ished 
in love va blacksmith’s protege, had 
fled, and left her to meet her fate alone. 
had been discovered, and, as if 


by a special interposition of Providence, 
the victim of her son’s passions had been 
the instrument of vengeance. The law- 


y r who had worked upon her fears had 
prov d unable to protect her. The es- 
tate was out of her hands; the property 
with which she had hoped to escape from 
the hated town and join her son was seiz- 
ed; she was a ruined, disgraced woman. 
She had faced the battery of curious eyes 
as she walked with the husband she de- 


spised to the Sunday services; but what 


screen had she now that her pride was 
humbled ? The fearful struggle in the 





mind of the lonely woman in the chill 
oom, who sh ill describe it £ 
She denied admission to the servants and 
her husband, and through the long even- 
ing still sat by the darkening window, 
far into the dim and gusty night. 

Squire Clamp went to bed moody, if 
not enraged; but when, on waking, he 
found his wife still absent, he becam« 
alarmed. 


} 


in the morning lhe 
trac ked eT | 





uch a light snow, 





had sifted down during the night, to the 


river-bank, at the bend where the cur- 


.wick’s shop, broke the n 





[ September, 


rent keeps the ice from closing over. An 


hour after, some neighbors, hastily sum- 


moned, made a search at the dam. One 


of them, crossing the flume by Mr. Hard- 


wly-formed ice 
and there found the drifting body of 
Mrs. ( lamp. Her right hand, stretched 
out stiff, was thrust against the floats of 
the water-wheel, as if, even in death, she 
remembered her hate against the family 
whose fortune had risen upon her over- 


1 
throw ! 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Mark and Mr. Alford, after their dis- 
agreeable interview with the Clamps, 
went to see Mr. Ha 


vished to congratulate. At he door 


dwick, whom they 


they were met by Lizzie, whose sad face 
said, “ Hush!” 
” 


stantly. “Is he worse?” he asked. A 


Mark’s spirits fell in- 


tear was the only answer. He asked 


Mr. Alford to go for Mildred. “ She has 


just come,” said Lizzie. 
They found Mr. Hardwick proj 


Ae at - 
in bed, whence he could look out of the 


yped up 


window. ‘The church-spire rose on the 


one hand, and on the other the chimney 








ol: the shop was seen above ' trees on 
the river-bank. By night the column 
of sparks had gladdened his eve, as he 
th ueht of th cheerful indust y ol his 
sons. Mark tenderly press d his uncle’s 
hand, and leaned over him w ian aliec- 
tionat rrow y interest 
Der-don’t take it 


ww © 


‘I am olad that the boys won't lose 





the shop,” said Mark. “I se« you are 
¢ out to the chimney.” 

Yer-ves, it was thoughtful of M 
Kinloch, and a special Pr-Providenc« 
that the will was found 

You know he mentioned his claim 
ag inst me,” s vid Mai c; “that is p l, 
and it doesn’t matter; but I can’t cuess 
the reason for the unusual kin dness he 


has shown towards me.” 


The old man answered slowly, for his 


breathing was diflicult and ofien pamiful. 
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THE BIRTH-MARK. 


Ser, here it is, upon my breast,— 
The bloody image of a hand! 
On her white bosom it was pressed 
Who should have nursed—you understand ;— 
I never yet have named her name, 
Nor will I, till ’tis free from shame. 


The good old crone that tended me 

po hrough sit kly childhood, lonely youth, 
Told me the story : SO, you see, 

I know it is God’s sacred truth, 
That holy lips and holy hands 


In secre y had blessed the bands. 


And well he knew it, too.—the accursed !— 
is child 


To whom my grandsire gave hi 


| 
With dying breath ;—for from the first 
He saw, and tried to snare the wild 


And frivhtened love that 





Its wings upon my father’ 


You may have seen him riding by,— 
This same Count Bernard, stern ar 


d cold: 


You know, then, how his er eping eye 


One's very soul in charm will hold. 
Snow-locks he wears, and gracious art; 


Sut hell is whiter than his hea 


Well, as I said, the secret rite 
Had joined them, and 


And so it chanced, one summer nig it, 


"e one: 


When the half-moon had set, and none 
But faint star-shadows on the grass 
Lay watching for his feet to pass, 
Led by the w Liting light that ole iumed 
From out one chambe r-window, came 


The hus! ind lover: soon they dre nit d, 
Her lips still murmuring his name 

In sleep,—while, as to guard her, 

His ‘arm across her bosom’s swell. 

The low wind shook the darkened pane, 
The far clock chimed along the h ull, 

There came a moment’s cust of rain, 


The swallow chirped a single call 








er, 
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I rom his eave s’-nest, the elm-bough swayed 


Moaning :—they slumbered unafraid. 


Without a creak the chamber-door 

Crept open !— with a cat-like tread, 
Shading his lamp with hand that bore 

A dagger, came beside their bed 
The Count. His hair was tinged with gray : 


Gold locks brown-mixed before him lay. 


A thrust,—a groan,—a fearful scream, 
As from the peace of love’s sweet rest 


dre im 





She starts'!—O God! what hor 
Swells her bound eyeballs? From her breast 

Fall off the garments of the night — 

A red hand strikes her bosom’s white ! 

She knew no more that passed; her ear 
Caught not the hurried cries,—the rush 

Of the scared household, nor could hear 
The voice that broke the after-hush :-— 

“ There with her paramour she lay! 


He lies here !—carry her away !” 


The evening after I was born 

No roses on the bier were spread, 
As when for maids or mothers mourn 

P re-hearted ones who love the de id ; 
They: buried her, so young, so fair, 


With hasty hands and scarce a pray¢ r. 
Count Bernard gained the lands, while I, 
Cast forth, forgotten, thus have grown 

To manhood: for I could not di 
I cannot die—till I atone 
F he rreat shame ; and so you see 


} } ‘ 
uum, and he flies from me. 





And one day soon 1 hand I'll lay 

Upon hi rm, h lighter touch 
| 1 ladies when in their play 

I vy tap you with their tan yet such 
A thrill will freeze his every lim! 


As if the dead were clutching him! 
I think that it would make you smile 

lo see him kneel and hear him plead,— 
| le ining on my sword the while, 

With a hali-laugh, to watch his need :— 
At last my eood blade finds his heart, 


And then this red stain will depart. 





a 


‘i 
: 
f 
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RAMBLES IN 


NEWPORT BEACIL 


Newport has many beaches, each 
bearing a distinctive appellation. To 


veaking richt- 
fully belongs the name of Easton; but it 
is more widely known by that of the town 
itself, and still more familiar] 


dents as “The Beach.” It li ist of t 


city, a mile from the harbor, and is about 








half a mile in length. 
the new moon, the horns pointing s yuth- 


wart L. 


tide will be at its lowest ebb. Descend 
ing Ba h Road, the beautiful « rescent lic 
before us on the right,—Easton’s Pond, 
with its back-ground of farms, upon the 


left. There 


no wind to-day to break 


the surfa of the standing water, and it 
sives | k the dwarf willows uno . 
banks and the houses on the hill-side 





with more than Daguerrian fidelity. 7 


broad ocean lies rocking in tl inshit 
no as o1 1-wear’s but ' + hie 
master’s | | waiting to | , W 
the work | ove In the ] ». tl 
shins. 1 less the calm. s } 
sail to h the ¢ rected The 
waves idly cl] each ot] a 
in childish to kiss first the mot] 
Earth 
bit I n on th lt, we i l on 
the western extremity of the | h. 

At our feet, a smooth, clobular object. 


of the size of a crab-apple, is lving half- 
buried in th ind. Taking it in your 
hand, you find it to be a univalve shell, 


the inhal 





unt of which is cone iled be- 
hind a closely-fitting door, resembling a 
flake of undissolved glue. 

It is a Natica. ‘lace it gently in this 
pool and watch for a few moments. 
Slowly and cautiously the horny opercu- 


lum is pushed out, turned back, and hid- 


den beneath 
spreads over 
t I ( cs int 
tenta ap] 


YN ‘ 1] 
s 1 to ea 
‘ t 


1 t ‘ ) 
i ( 
" TY} 
a 

‘) 
] } ] 





‘ 
pearan oti 
pare l and cor 
ed wrappe! 

Two d 
change ] it or 
gasteropod unfold 


the mystery. 


fell the shell « 





vr size for 1 ny 
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was fo l 
minus tl 
latter s 





plouch, not 1 
the sand. H 
row, and du 





ort h 1d 


Rambles in 





ed. Foot, stomach, siphon, 
t a thin rip of mantle, 
Che problem ot Natica’s 





ind the verifica 








being still an unknown 


Natty 


1 idleness had he 


driven the 
hollowe l 


he fur- 





he killed the bivalve.—for 





until the time of its disapp wrance it had 
been in full vigor,—but with what weap- 
on? And whereabouts in that soft bun- 
dle was hidden the e which bored 
the hole? 

A few d uf te 1 Crab. of the ze ot 
a ciime uu l Nat > hi ] { 1 th ta 
and envelk | the « stacean as he had 
done the s Thi tv hours sufhies l 
to «a | C ’s foundation- 
wall, and t e unguarded treas- 
ul 


his felonious Ss 
1 
\ y 1 hy 0 1 ¢ in | 
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Aquidne c 





thev are so 


stones to which they are attached 





is one ot ntial lyustments 
by which » rendered as se- 
cure as tl Slow in their move- 
ments, Wi weapons, their 
. } ’ 4 } - . 
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effectually to shut out the submarine 
Tartar. 

Tread warily, or you will trip upon 
the slimy Fucus that fringes the seaward 
side of every ro k. This is one of the 
few Alow that grow here in luxuriance. 
The slate has not the deep fissures ne- 
cessary to afford shelter to the more deli- 
cate kinds; and the heavy swell of the 


sea drags them from their slight moorings. 





Therefore, though Ulva, Chondrus, Cla- 
dophora, Enteromorpha, and as many 
more, are within our reach, we will not 
stop to gather them; for Newport has 
other shores, where we can get them in 
full perfection. 

We will take some tufts of Corallina, 
however, for that is temptingly fine. 


What a curious plant it is! 


Its root, a 
mere crustaceous disk, and its fronds, 
depositing shelly matter upon their sur- 
face, be uw’ so strong a res »mbl ince to the 
true Corals, that, until recently, natural- 
ists have thought it a zouphyte. 


Here the plants are of a dull bri 





red; but in less exposed situations they 


are purple. If you wish them to live 





and increase, you must chip off a bit of 
the rock on which they are growing. 
With a chisel, or even a knife, you can 
do it without difficulty, for tl ft slate 


scales and crumbles blow. 


For an herbarium, i gum- 


med at once to the paper, for it becomes 





so brittle, in dry ng, that it falls to pice es 
with the most careful handling. In the 
air and light it fades white, but the ele- 
gance of its pinnate branches will well 
repay any pains you may bestow upon 
it. 

If you have a lingering belief in its 
animal nature, steeping it in acid will 
cause the carbonate of lime and your 
credulity to disappear together, leaving 
the vegetable tissue clearly revealed. 


Jetween low-water and the Cliff are 





hundreds of pools rich in vegetable and 
animal life. Look at this one: it is a 
Bordered 


with the olive-colored Rock-Weed, fronds 


lakelet of exquisite beauty. 


of purple and green Laver rise from its 


limpid depths. Amphipods of varied 
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hue emerge from the clustering weeds, 
cleave the clear water with easy swift- 
ness, and hide beneath the opposite 
bank. Here a graceful Annelid de- 


scribes Hogarth’s line of beauty upon 


- the sandy bottom. There another glides 


over the surface with sinuous course, 
rowed by more oars than a Venetian 
galley, more brilliant in its iridescence 
than the barge of Cleopatra, albeit 


“The poop was beaten gold 


Purple tl 





We loiter here, forgetful that we are 
only at the first end of the bow alon 
whose curve we propose to walk. Let 
us go on. The firm sand affords pleas- 
anter footing than the slippery stones 
we leave behind us, but it seems bare 


i1unter. Nev- 


1 quite at 





ol promise to the @ 


erthieiess we will hunt, al 


variance with my experience will it be, 
if we return empty-handed. 

Here is something ready. Dark- 
colored, horny, flat, oblong, each corner 
furnished with a wiry, thorn-like’ projec- 
tion ;—what is it? A child tells you it 
is a Mermaid’s Purse, and, giving the 
empty bag a shake, you straightway con- 
clude that the maids of the sea know 
as those of the 
land. But the Purse is not always so 
licht. Sometimes it is found to contain 
a most precious deposit, the egg which is 


to produce a future fish. 

These egg-cases belong to different 
members of the Ray family. I saw one 
last winter, in which the inmate was 
fully developed. Should some old sea- 
man hear me, he might Say that I am 
telling a “fish-story” in good earnest. 
He might inform you furthermore, that 
the object in question is “but a pod of 


7 


sea-weed, and that he has seen hundreds 





of them in the Gulf Stream.” I cannot 
help it, neither do I question his veracity. 
Notwithstanding, these two eyes of mine, 
in sound condition, awake, and in broad 
day, did see the supposed pericarp, with 
one side taken off, and did behold, lying 
within, as veritable a Raia as ever was 
caught upon the New-Eneland coast. 


r, its conntenance was no more 
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classical, in its minuteness, than that of 


its most ancient ancestor in its hugeness. 
Observe those bubbles trembling upon 


the edge 


f the wave. One is left by 
the receding tide, and a nearer view 
I jelly-like globe, clearer 
ian the cryst al of Me olin. 


softly into a vessel of water, at first it 


snows it to be a 


Dropped 


nt and almost invisible upon 

A moment after, it rises 
in quick undulations, flashing prismatic 
tints with every motion. Again it rests, 
nd we see that it is banded by eight 
meridians, composed of square, overlap- 


ping plates. It swims, and the plates be- 


ome pad ypelling the frail craft,— 
prisms, div the sunbeams into rain- 





ow hues. Suddenly two lines of gos- 
samer are dropped from unseen openings 


in its sides, and trailed behind it as it goes. 





nie 
'wisting, lengtl g, shortening, they 
are drawn back and re-coiled withis n, and 
The ethereal substance ¢ losed, 
Not 


This delicate wonder is the Cydippe. 
Though among the most charming of 
marine creatures, none is more liable to 
be overlooked, owing to its extreme sub- 


tilty. So unsubstantial and shadow 





are 


seeing them for the 





first time, declared them to be “the 
ohc sts of oose berries.’ Indeed, you 


will find them ghost-like, if you attempt 





The whole high-water line is strewn 
rted valves of 


he Beach Clam. Here and there yellow- 





ish streaks appear upon the gray sand, 
formed y ! detritus of subm ine 
shell mg the fi ents are otten 
ound perfect sp imens, some of them 


We can examin 


it now let us cross the “ Creek.” It is a 


hem as we go back, 


creek only by courtesy or an American- 
day; but when those 





miles of fer lds upon the north were 
herbage hindered 


evaporation, and Easton’s Pond was fed 


unreclaimed, the dank 


by unfailing streams. Then the vast 
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I ody of ove ri wing wat 


channel, which the sea, rolling far 





towards the pond, widened and made 
permanent. Boats came from ships in 
the offing, and followed its course to 


“Green End,” with no fear of groundi: 


and traditionary pirates there bestowed 





in secret caves their ill-cotten g 

Now, the Creek is a mere str amlet 
and the flow of the tide is restricted to its 
mouth. With our rubbers we may ford 
it dry-shod ; but if you choose to cross the 
bridge, we must wade through shifti 


sand, and our walk will be the lo nger. In 





midsummer the bed is dry, and al 
literated by the drift. On the app 


of autumnal rains, the farmers plough a 





passage for the water, to prevent their 
} " 


lands from being submerged. 
On the east side, masses of conglom- 
erate rock are strewn in wild confusion. 
By the action of untold ages the connect- 
ing cement is worn away from between 
bbl 





the pebbles, leaving them yminent 
and wherever tl sea | 
loosened one fr ] llow 





has become the habitation of Mollusca 
and Algz. 
Beyond that ponderous boulder are 


many dark recesses among the over 





stones. Strip back your sleeve, 
in your hand, and grope carefully about. 
In this way I once grasped a prickly 
thing that startled me. Drawing it to 
light, it proved to be an Echinus, Sea- 
Urchin, or Sea-Egg 


larger than a walnut, was shaped like a 


That one was not 


brioche, and resembled a chestnut-burr. 
Its color was a delicate green, verging to 
brown. 

Much larger living Echini are found 
There is a shell now, more 


than two inches in diameter. It is whol- 


on this spot. 


ly covered with spines half an inch in 
length. Radiating from a common cen- 
tre, flexible at the base, they stand erect 
at 
Urchin is in health; but in disease or 


it angles with the shell when the 





death order is lost, and they lie across 
each other in great confusion. Their 
connection with the shell is very remark- 


able, for it is by a ball-and-socket joint,— 
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the same articulation which gives the hu- 
man hip its marvellous likerty of action. 
Setween them are five rows of minute 
holes, and, in life, a transparent, hair- 
like foot is protruded from each, at the 
pleasure of the owner. When disposed 
to change its situation, it stretches forth 
those on the side towards which it would 
go, fixes them by means of the sucker at 
the tip of each, and, simultaneously with- 
drawing those in the rear, pulls itself 
along. 

The mouth, placed in the centre of the 
base, is very large in proportion to the 
size of the animal. It is formed of five 
shelly, wedge-shaped pieces, each ending 
in a hard, triangular tooth. The whole 
mouth is a conical box, called by nat- 
uralists.“* Aristotle’s lantern.” 

The shell is hardly thicker than that 
of a hen’s egg, and is even more fragile. 
When the spines are rubbed off, the 
brioche-like shape is modified, and in 
place of the depression in the middle 
of the upper side there is seen a slight 
prominence. 

Mine was a very inoffensive creature. 
He occupied the same corner for many 
weeks, and changed his place only when 
a different arrangement of stones was 
made. He then wandered to a remote 
part of the tank and chose a new abode. 
Both retreats were on the shady side of a 
stone overhung with plants. There for 
months he quietly kept house, only going 
up and down his hand-breadth of room 
once or twice a day. Minding his own 
business without hurt to his neighbor, he 
dwelt in unambitious tranquillity. Had 
he not fallen a victim to the most cruel 
maltreatment, he might still adorn his 
humble station. 

As he was sitting one evening at the 
door of his house, bending about his 
lithe arms in the way he was wont, two 
itinerant Sticklebacks chanced to pass 
that way. They paused, and, not seeing 
the necessity for organs of which they 
had never known the use, they at once 
decided on their removal. 

In vain did the poor Hedgehog oppose 
them. With all the pertinacity of igno- 
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rance, they maintained their certainty 
of his abnormal condition; and with all 
the officiousness of quackery, they insist- 
ed upon immediate amputation. Aided 
by two volunteer assistants, the self-made 
surgeons cut off limb after limb before 
their reckless butchery could be stopped. 

At last I effected their dismissal. But 
their pitiable patient was too far reduced 
for recovery. His exhausted system nev- 
er rallied from the shock, and he survived 
but a few days. 

Alas! alas! that so exemplary a mem- 
ber of the community should have per- 
ished through piscine empiricism ! 

How many things you have collected! 
Your well-filled basket attests your indus- 
try and zeal, and suggests the fruitful 
question of the novelist, “ What will you 
do with it?” Will you throw its con- 
tents on the sand, and go away satisfied 
with these imperfect glimpses of sea-life ? 
Will you take them home indeed, but 
consign them to a crowded bowl, to die 
like the prisoners in the Black Hole of 
Calcutta? Or will you give to each a 
roomy basin with water, and plants to 
keep it pure ? 

This were well; and you could thus 
study their structure at leisure, but not 
their habits. To know the character of 
an individual, you must watch him among 
his fellows; you must observe his bear- 
ing to the small; you must see how he 
demeans himself in presence of the great. 
To do this, the surroundings must be 
such that none shall be conscious of re- 
straint, but that every one, with homely 
ease, may act out his own peculiar na- 
ture. In short, you must make ready 
for them another Atlantic, in all things 
but breadth like its grand prototype. 

Nor is this a difficult undertaking. By 
following the advice of some experienced 
person, you may avoid all those failures 
which are apt to attend the experiments 
of atyro. I will direct you to our pio- 
neer in aquarian science, Mr. Charles 
E. Hammett. He can furnish you with 
all you want, give you most efficient aid, 
and add thereto a great amount of prac- 
tical information. 
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You need have no fears for the popu- 
lation of your colony; for in our future 
walks we shall meet new objects of beau- 
ty and interest, and in such variety and 
abundance that your only embarrassment 
will be which to choose. 

And now the ramble of to-day is 
ended. The “punctual sea” has ris- 
en, and, waking his dreaming waves, he 
gives to them their several tasks. Some, 
with gentle touch, lave the heated rock; 


these, swift of foot, bring drink to the 
thirsty sand ; those carry refreshing cool- 
ness to the tepid pool. Charged with 
blessings come they all, and, singing ’mid 
their joyous labor, they join in a chorus 
of praise to their God and our God; 
while from each of our hearts goes up 
the ready response, “ Thou, Lord, hast 
made me glad through thy works, and I 
will rejoice in giving praise for the opera- 
tions of thy hands !” 


ANN POTTER’S LESSON. 


My sister Mary Jane is older than IL— 
1s much as four years. Fatker died when 
we were both small, and didn’t leave us 
much means beside the farm. Mother 
was rather a weakly woman ; she didn’t 
feel as though she could farm it for a liv- 
ing. It’s hard work enough for a man to 
cet clothes and victuals off a farm in West 
Connecticut; it’s up-hill work always; 
and then a man can turn to, himself, 
to ploughin’ and mowin’ ;—but a woman 
a’n’t of no use, except to tell folks what 
to do; and everybody knows it’s no way 
to have a thir go done, to send. 

Mother talked it all over with Deacon 
Pet rs, al d he « uN SE lled her to sell off 


all the farm but the home-lot, which was 


sot out for an orchard with young apple- 
trees, and had a garden-spot to one end 
of it, close by the house. Mother caleu- 


lated to raise potatoes and beans and 
onions enough to last us the year round, 
and to take in sewin’ so’s to get what few 
groceries we was goin’ to want. We kept 
Old Red, the best cow ; there was pasture 


enough for her in the orchard, for the 





trees wa’n’t growed to be bearin’ as yet, 

and we ’lotted a good deal on milk to our 

house: besides, it saved butcher’s meat. 
Mother was a real pious woman, and she 


was a hieh-couraged woman too. Old Miss 





Perrit, an old widder-woman that lived 
down by the bridge, come up to see her 
the week after father died. I remember 
all about it, though I wa’n’t but ten years 


old; for when I see Miss Perrit comin’ up 
the road, with her slimpsy old veil hang- 
ing off from her bumbazine bonnet, and 
her doleful look, (what Nancy Perrit used 
to call “mother’s company -face,”) I kinder 
thought she was comin’ to our house ; and 
she was allers so musical to me, I went in 
to the back-door, and took up a towel I 
was hemmin’, and set down in the corner, 
all ready to let her in. It don’t seem as 
if I eould ’a’ been real distressed about 
father’s dyin’ when I could do so; but 
children is just like spring weather, rainin’ 
one hour and shinin’ the next, and it’s the 
Lord’s great mercy they be ; if they begun 
to be feelin’ so early, there wouldn’t be 
nothin’ left to grow up. So pretty quick 
Miss Perrit knocked, and I let her in. 
We hadn’t got no spare room in that 
house; there was the kitchen in front, 
and mother’s bed-room, and the buttery, 
and the little back-space opened out on’t 
behind. Mother was in the bed-room; so, 
while I called her, Miss Perrit set down 
in the splint rockin’-chair that creaked 
awfully, and went to rockin’ back and 
forth, and sizhin’, till mother come in. 

“‘ Good-day, Miss Langdon !” says she, 
with a kind of a snuffle, “ how dew you 
déw? I thought I'd come and see how 
you kep’ up under this here affliction. I 
rec’lect very well how I felt when hus- 
band died. It’s a dreadful thing to be 
left a widder in a hard world ;—don't 
you find it out by this?” 
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I guess mother felt quite as bad as ever 
Miss Perrit did, for everybody knew old 
Perrit treated his wife like a dumb brute 
while he was alive, and died drunk; but 
she didn’t say nothin’. I see her give 
a kind of a swaller, and then she spoke 
up bright and strong. 

‘{ don’t think it is a hard world, Miss 
Perrit. I find folks kind and helpful, 
beyond what I'd any right to look for. I 
try not to think about my husband, any 

wre than I can help, because I couldn’t 

ork, if I did, and I’ve got to work. It’s 
most helpful to think the Lord made spe- 

al promises to widows, and when I re- 
member Him I a’n’t afeard.” 

Miss Perrit stopped rockin’ a minute, 
and then she begun to creak the chair 
and blow her nose again, and she said,— 

‘Well, I'm sure it’s a great mercy to 


ee anybody rise above their trouble the 
way you do; but, law me! Miss Langdon, 
you a’n’t got through the fust pair o’ bars 
on’t yet. Folks is allers kinder neighborly 
at the fust; they feel to help you right off, 
every way they can,—but it don’t stay 


they get tired on’t; they blaze right 





up like a white-birch-stick, an’ then they 
go out all of a heap ;-there’s other folks 
die, and they don’t remember you, and 
you're just as bad off as though you wa’n’t 
«& widder.” 

Mother kind of smiled,—she couldn’t 
help it; but she spoke up again just as 
steady. 

“ | don’t expect to depend on people, 
Miss Perrit, so long as I have my health. 
I a’n’t above takin’ friendly help when I 
need to, but I mean mostly to help my- 
self. Ican get work to take in, and when 
the girls have got their schoolin’ they will 
be big enough to help me. I am not 
afraid but what I shall live and prosper, 
if I only keep my health.” 

“ Hem, well!” whined out Miss Per- 
rit. “I allers thought you was a pretty 
mighty woman, Miss Langdon, and I’th 
glad to see you’re so high-minded ; but 
you a’n’t sure of your health, never. I 
used to be real smart to what I am now, 
when Perrit was alive; but I took on so, 
when he was brought home friz to death, 
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that it sp’iled my nerves; and then I had 
to do so many chores out in the shed, I 
got cold and had the dreadfullest rheuma- 
tiz! and when I'd got past the worst spell 
of that and was quite folksy again, I 
slipped down on our door-step and kinder 
wrenched my ankle, and ef’t hadn't ’a’ 
been for the neighbors, I don’t know but 
what Nancy and I should ’a’ starved.” 

Mother did laugh this time. Miss Per- 
rit had overshot the mark. 

“So the neighbors were helpful, after 
all!” said she. “ And if ever I get sick, I 
shall be willin’ to have help, Miss Perrit. 
I’m sure I would take what I would give ; 
I think givin’ works two ways. I don’t 
feel afraid yet.” 

Miss Perrit groaned a little, and wiped 
her eyes, and got up to go away. She 
hadn’t never offered to help mother, and 
she went off to the sewing-circle and told 
that Miss Langdon hadn’t got no feelings 
at all, and she b’lieved she’d just as soon 
beg for a livin’ as not. Polly Mariner, 
the tailoress, come and told mother all 
she said next day, but mother only smiled, 
and set Polly to talkin’ about the best 
way to make over her old cloak. When 
she was gone, I begun to talk about Miss 
Perrit, and I was real mad; but mother 
hushed me right up. 

“Tt a’n’t any matter, Ann,” said she. 
“ Her sayin’ so don’t make it so. Miss 
Perrit’s got a miserable disposition, and 
I'm sorry for her; a mint of money 
wouldn’t make her happy; she’s a dole- 
ful Christian, she don’t take any comfort 
in anything, and I really do pity her.” 

And that was just the way mother 
took everything. 

At first we couldn’t sell the farm. It 
was down at the foot of Torringford 
Hill, two good miles from meetin’, and 
a mile from the school-house ; most of' it 
was woodsy, and there wa’n’t no great 
market for wood about there. So for the 
first year Squire Potter took it on shares, 
and, as he principally seeded it down to 
rye, why, we sold the rye and got a little 
money, but ’twa’n’t a great deal,—no more 
than we wanted for clothes the next win- 
ter. Aunt Langdon sent us down a lot 
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of maple-sugar from Lee, and when we 
wanted molasses we made it out of that. 
We didn’t have to buy no great of grocer- 
ies, for we could spin and knit by fire- 
light, and, part of the land bein’ piny 
woods, we had a good lot of knots that 
were as bright as lamps for all we wanted. 
Then we had a dozen chickens, and by 
pains and care they laid pretty well, and 
the egos were as cood as gold. So we 
lived through the first year after father 
died, pretty well. 

Anybody that couldn’t get along with 
mother and Major (I always called Ma- 
ry Jane “ Major” when I was real little, 
and the name kind of stayed by) couldn’t 
get along with anybody. I was as hap- 


py as a cricket whilst they were by, 





to speak truth, I wasn’t naturally 
so chirpy as the y were ; I took after fa- 
ther more, who was a kind of a despond- 
in’ man, down-hearted, never thinkin’ 
things could turn out right, or that he was 
goin’ to have any luck. That was my 
natur’, and mother see it, and fought 
ag’inst it like a real Bunker-Hiller; but 
natur’ is hard to root up, and there was 
always times when I wanted to sulk away 
into a corner and think nobody wanted 
me, and that I was poor and humbly, and 
had to work for my living. 

I remember one time I’d gone up 
into my room before tea to have one of 
them dismal fits. Miss Perrit had been 
in to see mother, and she’d been tel- 
lin’ over what luck Nancy’d had down 
to Hartford: how’t she had gone into a 
shop, and a young man had been struck 
with her good looks, an’ he’d turned out 
to be a master-shoemaker, and Nancy 
was a-goin’ to be married, and so on, 
a rigmarole as long as the moral law,— 
windin’ up with askin’ mother why she 
didn’t send us girls off to try our luck, 
for Major was as old as Nance Perrit. 
I'd waited to hear mother say, in her old 
bright way, that she couldn’t afford it, 
and she couldn’t spare us, if she had the 
means, and then I flung up into our room, 
that was a lean-to in the garret, with a 
winder in the gable end, and there I set 


down by the winder with my chin on the 


sill, and begun to wonder why we couldn’t 
have as good luck as the Perrits. After 
I'd got real miserable, I heerd a soft step 


comin’ up stairs, and Major come in and 
looked at me and then out of the winder. 

“ What’s the matter of you, Anny ?” 
said she. 


“ Nothing,” says I, as sulky as you 





please. 

“Nothing always means something,” 
says Major, as pleasant as pie; and then 
she scooched down on the floor and 
pulled my two hands away, and looked 


me in the face as bright and honest as 
ever you see a dandelion look out of 
the grass. “What is it, Anny? Spit it 
out, as John Potter says; you'll feel bet- 
ter to free your mind.” 

“ Well,” says I, “ Major, I’m tired of 
bad luck.” 

“ Why, Anny! I didn’t know as we'd 
had any. I’m sure, it’s three years since 
father died, and we have had enough to 
live on all that time, and I’ve got my 
schooling, and we are all well; and just 
look at the apple-trees—all as pink as 
your frock with blossoms; that’s good 
for new cloaks next winter, Anny.” 

“?*Ta’n’t that, Major. I was thinkin’ 
about Nancy Perrit. If we’d had the 
luck to go to Hartford, may-be you’d have 
been as well off as she; and then I'd 
have got work, too. And I wish I was as 
pretty as she is, Major; it does seem too 
bad to be poor and humbly too.” 

I wonder she didn’t laugh at me, but 
she was very feelin’ for folks, always. 
She put her head on the window-sill 
along of mine, and kinder nestled up to 
me in her lovin’ way, and said, softly,— 

“T wouldn’t quarrel with the Lord, 
Anny.” 

“ Why, Major! you scare me! I have- 
n’t said nothing against the Lord. What 


” 


do you mean?” said I,—for I was touchy, 
real touchy. 

“ Well, dear, you see we’ve done all 
we can to help ourselves ; and what’s over 
and above, that we can’t help,—that is 
what the Lord orders, a’n’t it? and He 
made you, didn’t He? You can’t change 
your face; and I’m glad of it, for it is 
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Anny’s face, and I wouldn’t have it 
changed a mite: there'll always be two 
people to think it’s sightly enough, and 
may-be more by-and-by; so I wouldn't 
quarrel with it, if I was you.” 

Major’s happy eyes always helped me. 
I looked at her and felt better. She 
wasn’t any better-lookin’ than I; but she 
always was so chirk, and smart, and neat, 
and pretty-behaved, that folks thought 
she was handsome after they knowed her. 

Well, after a spell, there was a rail- 
road laid out up the valley, and all the 
land thereabouts riz in price right away ; 
and Squire Potter he bought our farm 
on speculation, and give a good price for 
it; so’t we had two thousand dollars in 
the bank, and the house and lot, and 
the barn, and the cow. By this time 
Major was twenty-two and I Was eigh- 
teen; and Squire Potter he’d left his 
house up on the hill, and he’d bought 
out Miss Perrit’s house, and added on 
to’t, and moved down not far from us, 
so’s to be near the railroad-depot, for 
the sake of bein’ handy to the woods, 
for cuttin’ and haulin’ of them down to 
the track. ’Twasn’t very pleasant at 
first to see our dear old woods goin’ 
off to be burned that way; but Squire 
Potter’s folks were such good neighbors, 
we gained as much as we lost, and a 
sight more, for folks are greatly better’n 
trees,—at least, clever folks. 

There was a whole raft of the Potters, 
eight children of ’em all, some too young 
to be mates for Major and me; but Mary 
Potter, and Reuben, and Russell, they 
were along about as old as we were: 
Russell come between Major and me; 
the other two was older. 

We kinder kept to home always, Ma- 
jor and me, because we hadn’t any broth- 
ers to go out with us; so we were pretty 
shy of new friends at first. But you 
couldn’t help bein’ friendly with the Pot- 
ters, they was such outspoken, kindly cre- 
turs, from the Squire down io little Hen. 
And it was very handy for us, because 
now we could go to singin’-schools and 
quiltin’s, and such-like places, of an even- 
in’; and we had rather moped at home 
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for want of such things,—at least I had, 
and I should have been more moped only 
for Major’s sweet ways. She was always 
as contented as a honey-bee on a clover- 
head, for the same reason, I guegs. 

Well, there was a good many good 
things come to us from the Potters’ mov- 
in’ down; but by-and-by it seemed as 
though I was goin’ to get the bitter of 
it. I'd kept company pretty steady with 
Russell. I hadn’t give much thought to 
it, neither; I liked his ways, and he 
seemed to give in to mine very natural, 
so’t we got along together first-rate. It 
didn’t seem as though we’d ever been 
strangers, and I wasn’t one to make be- 
lieve at stiffness when I didn’t feel it. I 
told Russell pretty much all I had to tell, 
and he was allers doin’ for me and run- 
nin’ after me jest as though he’d been 
my brother. I didn’t know how much 
I did think of him, till, after a while, he 
seemed to take a sight of notice of Ma- 
jor. I can’t say he ever stopped bein’ 
clever to me, for he didn’t ; but he seemed 
to have a kind of a hankerin’ after Major 
all the time. He’d take her off to walk 
with him; he'd dig up roots in the woods 
for her posy-l ed; he’d hold her skeins 
of yarn as patient as a little dog; he’d 
get her books to read. Well, he’d done 
all this for me; but when I see him doin’ 
it for her, it was quite different; and all 
to once I know’d what was the matter. 
I'd thought too much of Russell Potter. 

Oh, dear! those was dark times! I 
couldn’t blame him; I knew well enough 
Major was miles and miles better and 
sweeter and cleverer than I was; I didn’t 
wonder he liked her; but I couldn’t feel 
as if he’d done right by me. So I school- 
ed myself considerable, talking to myself 
for being jealous of Major. But "twasn’t 
all that ;—the hardest of it all was that I 
had to mistrust Russell. To be sure, he 
hadn’t said nothin’ to me in round words; 
I couldn’t ha’ sued him; but he’d looked 
and acted enough; and now,—dear me! 
I felt all wrung out and flung away! 

By-and-by Major begun to see some- 
thin’ was goin’ wrong, and so did Rus- 


sell. She was as good as she could be 
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to me, and had patience with al! my 
little pettish ways, and tried to make 
me friendly with Russell; but I would- 
n’t. I took to hard work, and, what with 
cryin’ nights, and hard work all day, 
I got pretty well overdone. But it all 
went on for about three months, till one 
day Russell come up behind me, as I 
was layin’ out some yarn to bleach down 
at the end of the orchard, and asked me 
if I'd go down to Meriden with him next 
day, to a pic-nic frolic, in the woods. 

“No!” says I, as short as I could. 

Russell looked as though I had slapped 
him. “ Anny,” says he, “what have I 
done ?” 

I turned round to go away, and I 
catched my foot in a hank of yarn, and 
down I come flat on to the ground, hav- 
in’ sprained my ankle so bad that Russell 


he 


had to pick me up and carry me into t 
house like a baby. 

There was an end of Meriden for me; 
and he wouldn’t go, either, but come over 
and sat by me, and read to me, and some- 


how or ot! 





r, I don’t remember just the 
words, he gave me to understan 1 that— 
well—that he wished I’d marry him. 

It’s about as tirin’ to be real pleased 
with anything as it is to be troubled, at 
first, I couldn’t say anything to Russell ; 
I just cried. M 
er was dryit 
Russell he di 
kind of hu 
me not to cry, and said he’d come for 
his answer next day. So he come, and 
I didn’t say, “ No,” again. I don’t be- 
lieve I stop; 
liked him. She would have thought of 
me, first thing ;—I believe she wouldn’t 
have had him, if she’d thought I wanted 


him. But I a’n’t like Major ; it come 


jor wasn’t the 


} 
re; moth- 
she i: 80 


know what to do; he 


| 
ples out in the 








hed me up, and begged of 


ed to think whetl 





more natural to me to think about my- 
self; and besides, she was pious, and I 
wasn’t. Russell was. 

However, it turned out all right, for 
Major was 'most as pleased as I was; and 
she told me, finally, that she’d known a 
long spell that Russell liked me, and 
the reason he’d been hangin’ round her 
x was, he’d been tellin’ her his 


so long 


plans, and they’d worked out consider- 
able in their heads before she could ft el 
as though he had a good enough look- 
out to ask me to marry him. 


That wasn’t so pleasant to me, when 
I come to think of it; I thought I'd ou 


to have been counselled with. But it was 





just like Major; everybody come to her 
for a word of help or comfort, whether 
they took her idee or not,—she had such 


feelin’ for other folks’s trouble. 


I got over that little nub after a whilk 
and then I was so pleased, everything 
went smooth ag’in. I was coin’ to be 
married in the spring; and we were 
goin’ straight out to Indiana, onto some 
wild land Squire Potter owned out tl ere, 
to clear it and settle it, and what Rus- 
sell cleared he was to have. So mother 
took some money out of the bank to fit 
me out, and Major and I went down to 
Hartford to buy my things. 

I said before, we wasn’t either of us 


any great things to look at; but it come 





about that one day I heerd some} ody tell 
how we did look, and I thought consider- 
able about it then and afterwards. We 
was buyin’ some cotton to a store in the 
city, and I was lookin’ about at all the 
pretty things, and wonderin’ why I was 
picked out to be poor when so many folks 
vas rich and had all they wanted, when 
presently I heerd a lady in a silk gown 
Say to another one, so low she tl yught I 
“There are two nice- 
looking girls, Mrs. Carr.” 


“ Hem, — yes,” said the other one ; 


didn’t hear her,- 


“ they look healthy and strong: the oldest 
one has a lovely expression, both steady 
and sweet; the other don’t look hay 
I declare, that was a fact. I was sorry, 


py-” 


too, for I'd got everything in creation to 
make anybody happy, and now I was 
frettin’ to be rich. I thought Id try to 
be like Major ; but I expect it was nx stly 
because of the looks of it, for I forgot to 
try before long. 

Well, in the spring we was married; 
and when I come to go away, Major put 
a little red Bible into my trunk for a wed- 
din’ present ; but I was cryin’ too hard to 


thank her. She swallowed down what- 
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ever choked her, and begged of me not 
to cry so, lest Russell should take it hard 
that I mourned to go with him. But just 
then I was thinkin’ more of Major and 
mother than I was of Russell ; they’d kept 
me bright and cheery always, and kept up 
my heart with their own good ways when 
I hadn’t no strength to do it for myself; 
and now I was goin’ off alone with Rus- 
sell, and he wasn’t very cheerful-disposi- 


give 


tioned, and somehow my courage g 


way all to once. 

But I had to go; railroads don’t wait 
for nobody ; and what with the long jour- 
ney, and the new ways and things and 
people, I hadn’t no time to get real down 
once before we got to Indiana. After 
we left the boat there was a spell of rail- 
road, and then a long stage-ride to Cum- 
berton; and then we had to hire a big 
wagon and team, so’s to get us out to our 
claim, thirty miles west’ard of Cumber- 
ton. I hadn’t no time to feel real lone- 
some now, for all our things hed got to 
be onpacked, and packed over ag’in in 
the wagon ; some on ’em had to be stored 
up, so’s to come another time. We was 
two days gettin’ to the claim, the roads 
was so bad,—mostly what they call cordu- 
roy, but a good stretch clear mud-holes. 
by the time we got to the end on’t, I was 
tired out, j ist fit to cry ; and such a house 
as was waitin’ for us !—a real log shanty! 
I see Russell looked real beat when he 
see my face ; and I tried to brighten up; 
but I wished to my heart I was back with 
mother forty times that night, if I did 
once. Then come the worst of all, clut- 


terin’ everythn 





right into that shanty ; 
for our frame-house wouldn’t be done for 
two months, and there wa’n’t scarce room 
for what we'd brought, so’t we couldn’t 
think of sendin’ for what was stored to 
Cumberton. I didn’t sleep none for two 
nights, because of the whip-poor-wills 
that set on a tree close by, and called till 
rht; but after that I was too 
tired to lie awake. 


mornin’ li 





Well, it was real lonesome, but it 
was all new at first, and Russell was 
to work near by, so’t I could see him, 
and oftentimes hear him whistle; and I 
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had the garden to make, round to the 
new house, for I knew more about the 
plantin’ of it than he did, ’specially my 
posy-bed, and I had a good time get- 
tin’ new flowers out of the woods. And 
the woods was real splendid,—great tall 
tulip-trees, as high as a steeple and round 
as a quill, without any sort o’ branches 
ever so fur up, and the whole top full of 
the yeller tulips and the queer snipped- 
lookin’ shiny leaves, till they looked like 
great bow-pots on sticks; then there’s 
lots of other great trees, only they’re all 
mostly spindled up in them woods. But 
the flowers that grow round on the ma’sh 
edges and in the clearin’s do beat all. 

So time passed along pretty glib till 
the frame-house was done, and then we 
had to move in, and to get the things 
from Cumberton, and begin to feel as 
though we were settled for good and all; 
and after the newness had gone off, and 
the clearin’ got so fur that I couldn't see 
Russell no mofe, and nobody to look at, 
if I was never so lonesome, then come 
a pretty hard spell. Everything about 
the house was real handy, so’t I’d get my 
work cleared away, and set down to sew 
early; and them long summer-days that 
was still and hot, I’d set, and set, never 
hearin’ nothin’ but the clock go “tick, 
tick, tick,” (never “ tack,” for a change,) 
and every now’n’then a great crash and 
roar in the woods where he was choppin’, 
that I knew was a tree; and I worked 
myself up dreadfully when there was a 


longer spell ’n common come betwixt the 





es, lest that Russell might ’a’ been 
ketched under the one that fell. And 
settin’ so, and worryin’ a good deal, day 
in and day out, kinder broodin’ over my 
troubles, and never thinkin’ about any- 
body but myself, I got to be of the idee 
that I was the worst-off creature goin’. 
If I'd have stopped to think about Rus- 
sell, may-be I should have had some sort 
of pity for him, for he was jest as lone- 
some as I, and I wasn’t no kind of com- 
fort to come home to,—’most always cry- 
in’, or jest a-goin’ to. 

So the summer went along till ’twas 
nigh on to winter, and I wa’n’t in no bet- 
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ter sperrits. And now I wa’n’t real well, 
and I pined for mother, and I pined for 
Major, and I'd have given all the honey 
and buckwheat in Indiana for a loaf of 

-bread and a drink of 


nother’s dry ryé¢ 


And finally I got so miser- 
d I wa’n’t never married,— 


wished I was dead, if ’twa’n’t 





ubtful where I'd go to, if I was. 
And worst of all, one day I got so worked 
Russell all that. I de lare, he 


I see I’d hurt 











never i till a 
+ l } 
was too stu rn to speak to him 
I 

Well, things got worse, ’n’ one day I 
Was sé , th and cryin’ over 
; . " 
em, when i | 1 ateam come along by, 
and, | I iid get to the door, Rus- 

“ : . 
sell come in, 1 for joy, and says,— 

art 
“ Who do 1 want to see most, An- 


Somehow the question kind of upset 
me ;—I got choked, and then I bu’st out 


a-cryin’ 


“ Qh, mother and Major!” says I; and 
I hadn’t more’n spoke the word before 
mother had th her good strong arms 


und Major’s real cheery face 





was a-lookin’ up at me from the little 
pine cri , where she’d sot down as 
nateral I was glad, and 
£0 wa | h use seemed as 
shiny a nest, and by-and- 





by the baby came ;—but I had mother. 
’Twas ‘long about in March when I 
was sick, and by the end of April I was 


well, and so’s to be stirrin’ round a 








And mother and ior begun to 
about | e; and I declare, my heart 
wa p in my every time they 
ke o . and to be miserable 
g’in. One day I was settin’ beside of 


mother; Major was out in the garden, 
»n things, and settin’ out a lot of 





Mother laid down her knit 
looked straight at me. 
“TI wish you'd got a little of M ujor’s 


good cheer, Anny,” says she. “ You 


haven’t any call to be lonely here; it’s a 
real good country, and you’ve got a nice 
house, and the best of husbands, and a 


dear little baby, and you’d ougliter try to 
give up frettin’. I wish you was piou: 
Anny; you wouldn’t fault the Lo 


roodness the way you do. 
“ Well, Major don’t have nothin’ to 


2 , ae 
trouble her, mother,’ says I. ‘She's al 
Saie and peasant to home ; ant 


_” 


home sick. 


Mother 





may-be }y 
been eng 





mother ?” 
“Yes, she did. I can’t say I thought 
she need to, but Russell wrote you was 


I A 


pinin’ for both of us, and I didn’t think 





¢ without me,’ but I 
told her to stay with Reuben, and I'd 
come on alone. And says she, ‘ No, moth- 


you could ret alor 


» alone so fur, and the Lord made you 


my mother and Anny my sister before I 


picked out Reuben for myself. I can’t 
never have any kin but you, and I might 
have had somebody beside Reuben, 
though it don’t seem likely now; but he’s 
got four sisters to take care of him, and 
he thinks and I think it’s what I ought to 
do; so I’m goin’ with you.’ So she come, 
Anny; and you see how lively she ke« ps, 
just because she don’t want to dishearten 
you none. I don’t know as you can blame 
her for kinder hankerin’ to get home. 

I hadn’t nothin’ to Say ; I was beat. 
So mother she went on :— 

“Fact is, Anny, Major's always a- 
thinkin’ about other folks; it comes kind 


of nateral to her, and then bein’ pious 
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helps it. I guess, dear, when you get to 
thinkin’ more about Russell an’ the baby, 
you'll fi 





‘get some of your troubles. I 
hope the Lord won't have to give you no 
harder lesson than lovif’, to teach you 
Major's ways.” 

So, after that, 1 eouldn’t say no more 
to mother about stayin’; but when they 
went away, I like to have cried myself 
sick,—only baby had to be looked after, 
and I couldn’t dodge her. 

Bym-by we had letters from home ; 
they got there all safe, and Reuben wa’n’t 
no worse, Major said ;—ef’t had been me 
wrote the letter, I should have said he 
wa’n’t no better!—And I fell back into 
the old lonesome days, for baby slept 
mostly ; and the summer come on extreme 
hot; and in July, Russell, bein’ forced to 
go to Cumberton on some land business, 
left me to home with baby and the hired 
man, calculatin’ to be gone three days 
and two nights. 

The first day he was away was dread- 
ful sultry ; the sun went down away over 
the woods in a kind of a red-hot fog, and 
it seemed as though the stars were dull 
and coppery at night; even the whip- 
poor-wills was too hot to sing; nothin’ 
but a doleful sereech-owl quavered away, 
a half a mile off, a good hour, steady. 
When it got to be mornin’, it didn’t 
seem no cooler; there wa’n’t a breath 
of wind, and the locusts in the woods 
chittered as though they was fryin’. Our 
hired man was an old Scotchman, by 
name Simon Grant; and when he’d got 
his breakfast, he said he’d go down the 
clearin’ and bring up a load of brush for 
me to burn. So he drove off with the 
team, and, havin’ cleared up the dishes, I 
put baby to sleep, and took my pail to the 
barn to milk the cow,—for we kept her 
in a kind of a home-lot like, a part that 
had been cleared afore we come, lest 
she should stray away in the woods, if 
we turned her loose ; she was put in the 
barn, too, nights,’ for fear some stray 
wild-cat or bear might come along and 
do heraharm. So | let her into the yard, 
and was jest a-goin’ to milk her when she 
begun to snort and shake, and finally giv’ 


thing I ever see before or since, 
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the pail a kick, and set off, full swing, for 
the fence to the lot. I looked round to 
see what was a-comin’, and there, about a 
quarter of a mile off, I see the most curus 
a cloud 
as black as ink in the sky, and hangin’ 
down from it a long spout like, something 





like an elephant’s trunk, and the whole 
world under it looked to be all beat to 
dust. Before I could get my eyes off 
on’t, or stir to run, I see it was comin’ 
as fast as a locomotive; I heerd a great 
roar and rush,—first a hot wind, and 
then a cold one, and then a crash,—an’ 
*twas all as dark as death all round, and 





the roar appeared to be a-passin’ off. 

I didn’t know for quite a spell where I 
was. I was flat on my face, and when I 
come to a little, I felt the grass against my 
cheek, and I smelt the earth; but I could- 
n’t move, no way; I couldn’t turn over, 
nor raise my head more’n two inches, nor 
draw myself up one. I was comfortable 
so long as I laid still; but if I went to 
move, I couldn’t. It wasn’t no use to wrig- 
gle ; and when I'd settled that, I jest went 
to work to figger out where I was and how 
I got there, and the best I could make out 
was that the barn-roof had blowed off and 
lighted right over me, jest so as not to hurt 
me, but so’t I could’nt move. 

Well, there I lay. I knew baby was 
asleep in the trundle-bed, and there 
wa’n’t no fire in the house; but how did 
I know the house wa’n’t blowed down ? 
I thought that as quick as a flash of light- 
nin’; it kinder struck me; I couldn’t even 
see, so as to be certain! I wasn’t nater- 
ally fond of children, but somehow one’s 
own is different, and baby was just get- 
tin’ big enough to be pretty; and there I 
lay, feelin’ about as bad as I could, but 
hangin’ on to one hope,—that old Simon, 
seein’ the tornado, would come pretty 
soon to see where we was. 

I lay still quite a spell, listenin’. Pres- 
ently I heerd a low, whimperin’, pantin’ 
noise, comin’ nearer and nearer, and [ 
knew it was old Lu, a yeller hound of 
Simon’s, that he’d set great store by, be- 
cause he brought him from the Old Coun- 
try. I heerd the dog come pretty near to 
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where I was, and then stop, and give a 
long howl. I tried to call him, but I was 
all choked up with dust, and for a while I 
couldn’t make no sound. Finally I call- 
ed, “Lu! Lu! here, Sir!” and if ever 
you heerd a dumb creature laugh, he 
barked a real laugh, and come springin’ 
along over towards me. [I called ag’in, 
and he begun to scratch and tear and pull, 
—at boards, I guessed, for it sounded like 
that; but it wa’n’t no use, he couldn’t get 
at me, and he give up at length and set 
down right over my head and give anoth- 
er howl, so long and so dismal I thought 
I'd as lieves hear the bell a-tollin’ my age. 

Pretty soon, I heerd another sound,— 
the baby cryin’; and with that Lu jump- 
ed off whatever ’twas that buried me up, 
and run. “ At any rate,” thinks I, “ ba- 
And then I bethought my- 
self if ’twa’n’t a painter, after all; they 


scream jest like a baby, and there’s a lot 


by’s alive. 


of them, or there was then, right round in 
our woods; and Lu was dreadful fond to 
hunt’em; and he never took no notice of 
baby ;—and I couldn’t stir to see ! 

Oh, dear! the sweat stood all over me! 
And there I lay, and Simon didn’t come, 
nor I didn’t hear a mouse stir; the air 
was as still as death, and I got nigh dis- 
tracted. Seemed as if all my life riz 
right up there in the dark and looked at 
me. Here I was, all helpless, may-be 
never to get out alive; for Simon didn’t 
come, and Russell was gone away. I'd 
had a good home, and a kind husband, 
and all I could ask; but I hadn't had 
a contented mind; I'd quarrelled with 
Providence, ‘cause I hadn’t got every- 
thing,—and now I hadn’t got nothing. I 
see just as clear as daylight how Id 
nassed up every little trouble till it 
growed to a big one,—how I'd sp'ilt Rus- 
sell’s life, and made him wretched,—how 
I'd been cross to him a great many 
times when I had ought to have been 
a comfort; and now it was like enough 
I shouldn’t never see him again, — nor 
baby, nor mother, nor Major. And 
how could I look the Lord in the face, 
if Idid die? That took all my strength 
out. I lay shakin’ and chokin’ with the 
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idee, I don’t know how long; it kind of 
got hold of me and ground me down ; it 
was worse than all. I wished to gracious 
I didn’t believe in hell; but then it come 
to mind, What should I do in heaven, ef 
I was there? . I didn’t love nothin’ that 
folks in heaven love, except the baby; I 
hadn’t been suited with the Lord’s will 
on earth, and ’twa’n’t likely I was goin’ 
to like it any better in heaven; and I 
should be ashamed to show my face where 
I didn’t belong, neither by right nor by 
want. So I lay. Presently I heerd in 
my mind this verse, that I'd learned 
years back in Sabbath School,— 
“Wherefore He is able also to save them to 
the uttermost ’’— 

there it stopped, but it was a plenty for 
me. I see at-once there wasn’t no help 
anywhere else, and for once in my life 
I did pray, real earnest, and — queer 
enough — not to get out, but to be made 
good. I kind of forgot where I was, I 
see so complete what I was; but after a 
while I did pray to live in the flesh; I 
wanted to make some amends to Russell 
for pesterin’ on him so. 

It seemed to me as though I'd laid 
there two days. A rain finally come on, 
with a good even-down pour, that wash- 
ed in a little, and cooled my hot head ; 
and after it passed by I heerd one whip- 
poor-will singin’, so’t I knew it was night. 
And pretty soon I heerd the tramp of a 
horse’s feet ;—it come up; it stopped; I 
heerd Russell say out loud, “O Lord!” 
and give a groan, and then I called to 
him. I declare, he jumped! 

So I got him to go look for baby first, 
because I could wait; and lo! she was all 
safe in the trundle-bed, with Lu beside 
of her, both on ’em stretched out together, 
one of her little hands on his nose ; and 
when Russell looked in to the door she 
stirred a bit, and Lu licked her hand to 
It tells in the Bible 


about children’s angels always seein’ the 


keep her quiet. 


face of God, so’s to know quick what to 
do for ’em, I suppose ; and I’m sure her’n 
got to her afore the tornado; for though 
the house-roof had blowed off, and the 
chimbley tumbled down, there wa’n't a 
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splinter nor a brick on her bed, only close 
by the head on’t a great hunk of stone 
had fell down, and steadied up the clothes- 
press from tumblin’ right on top of her. 


So then Russell rode over, six miles, to 


a neighbor’s, and got two men, and be- 
twixt ’em all they pried up the beams of 
the barn, that had blowed on to the roof 
and pinned it down over me, and then 
lifted up the boards and got me out; and 
I wa’n’t hurt, except a few bruises: but 
after that day I begun to get gray hairs. 

Well, Russell was pretty thankful, I 
b'lieve,— more so’n he need to be for 
such a wife. We fixed up some kind 
of a shelter, but Lu howled so all night 
we couldn’t sleep. It seems Russell had 
seen the tornado to Cumberton, and, 


judgin’ from its course ’twould come past 


the clearin’, he didn’t wait a minute, but 
saddled up and come off; but it had 
crossed the road once or twice, so it was 
nigh about eleven o'clock afore he got 
home ; but it was broad moonlight. So I 
hadn’t been under the roof only about 
fifteen hours; but it seemed more. 

In the mornin’ Russell set out to find 
Simon, and I was so trembly I couldn’t 
bear to stay alone, and I went with him, 
he carryin’ baby, and Lu goin’ before, as 
tickled as he could be. We went a long 
spell through the woods, keepin’ on the 
edge of the tornado’s road; fort had 
made a clean track about a quarter of a 
mile wide, and felled the trees flat,—great 
tulips cut off as sharp as pipe-stems, oaks 
twisted like dandelion-stems, and hicko- 
ries curled right up in a heap. Presently 
Lu give a bark, and then such a howl! 
and there was Simon, dead enough; a 
big oak had blowed down, with the trunk 
right acrost his legs above the knees, and 
smashed them almost off. ”Twas plain it 
hadn’t killed him to once, for the ground 
all about his head was tore up as though 
he’d fought with it, and Russell said 
his teeth and hands was full of grass and 
grit where he’d bit and tore, a-dyin’ so 
hard. I declare, I shan’t never forget 
that sight! Seems as if my body was full 
of little ice-spickles every time I think 
on’t. 


*otter’s Lesson. 


[ September, 


Well, Russell couldn’t do nothin’; we 
had no chance to lift the tree, so we went 
back to the house, and he rode away 
after neighbors ; and while he was gone, 
I had a long spell of thinkin’. Mother 
said she hoped I wouldn’t have no hard 
lesson to teach me Major’s ways; but I 
had got it, and I know I needed it, ’cause 
it did come so hard. I b’lieve I was a 
better woman after that. I got to think 
more of other folks’s comfort than I did 
afore, and whenever I got goin’ to be 
dismal ag’in I used to try ’n’ find some- 
body to help; it was a sure cure. 

When the neighbors come, Russell and 
they blasted and chopped the tree off 
of Simon, and buried him under a big 
pine that we calculated not to fell. Lu 
pined, and howled, and moaned for his 
master, till I got him to look after baby 
now and then, when I was hangin’ out 
clothes or makin’ garden, and he got to 
like her in the end on’t near as well as 
Simon. 

After a while there come more settlers 
out our way, and we got a church to 
go to; and the minister, Mr. Jones, he 
come to know if I was a member, and 
when I said I wa’n’t, he put in to know 
if I wasn’t a pious woman. 

‘Well,” says I, “I don’t know, S 
So I up and told him all about it, and 
how I had had a hard lesson; and he 
smiled once or twice, and says he,— 


‘Your husband thinks you are a Chris- 





tian, Sister Potter, don’t he ? 
“ Yes, I do,” says Russell, a-comin’ in 
behind me to the door,—for he’d just 
stepped out to get the minister a basket of 
plums. “I ha’n’t a doubt on’t, Mr. Jones.” 
The minister looked at him, and I see 
he was kinder pleased. 
“ Well,” says he, “ I don’t think there’s 
much doubt of a woman’s bein’ pious 
when she’s pious to home; and I don’t 
want no better testimony’n yours, Mr. 
Potter. I shall admit you to full fellow- 
ship, sister, when we have a church- 
neetin’ next; for it’s my belief you ex- 
perienced religion under that blowed- 
down barn.” 
And I guess I did. 
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vent LE MARAIS DU CYGNE.* 


A BLUSH as of roses 


Where rose never crew! 





Great drops on the bunch-grass, 
ut | But not of the dew! 

ause A taint in the sweet air 

as a For wild bees to shun ! 


hink A stain that shall never 
did Bleach out in the sun! 
o be 
ome- Back, steed of the prairies ! 


bird, fly back ! 


| and Wheel hither, bald vulture ! 
. off Gray wolf, call thy pack ! 
1 big The 





Sweet song 


oul human vultures 


Lu Have feasted and fled ; 
r his The wolves of the Border 
baby Have crept from the dead. 
out 
ot to From the hearths of their cabins, 
ell as The fields of their corn, 


1d unweaponed, 





ttlers ns were torn,— 
‘+h to By the whirlwind of murder 
s, he Swooped up and swept on 
, and To the low, reedy fen-lands, 
know The Marsh of the Swan. 


With a vain plea for mercy 
o stout knee was crooked ; 





In the mouths of the rifles 


—_ Right manly they looked. 

“hris- How paled the May sunshine, 
Green Marais du Cygne, 

in’ in When the death-smoke blew over 


Thy lonely ravine ! 





ket o 
nes.” In the homes of their rearing, 
I see Yet warm with their lives, 
Ye wait the dead only, 
here’s Poor children and wives! 
pious Put out the red forge-fire, 
don’t The smith shall not come; 
sy Mr. Unyoke the brown oxen, 
allow- The ploughman lies dumb. 
vurch- 


u ex- Wind slow from the Swan’s Marsh, 


eer O dreary death-train, 


* The massacre of unarmed and unoffending men in Southern Kansas took place near 
f the Fre 
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With pressed lips as bloodless 
As lips of the slain! 


Kiss down the young eyelids 
. z e ’ 


Smooth down the gray hairs; 


Let tears quench the curses 


That burn through your prayers. 


Strong man of the prairies, 
Mourn bitter and wild! 

Wail, desolate woman ! 
Weep, fatherless child ! 

But the grain of God springs up 


From ashes beneath, 


And the crown of His harvest 
Is life out of death. 


Not in vain on the dial 


The shade moves along 


To point the great contrasts 


Of right and of wrong: 


Free homes and free 


altars 


And fields of ripe food : 
The reeds of the Swan’s Marsh, 
Whose bloom is of blood. 


On the lintels of Kansas 
That blood shall not dry ; 

Henceforth the Bad Angel 
Shall harmless go by: 


Henceforth to the sunset, 


Unchecked on her way, 


Shall Liberty follow 


The march of the day. 


YOUTH. 


Tue ancient statue of Minerva, in the 
Villa Albani, was characterized as the 
Goddess of Wisdom by an aged counte- 
nance. Phidias reformed this idea, and 
gave to her beauty and youth. Previous 
artists had imitated Nature too carelessly, 
—not deeply perceiving that wisdom and 
virtue, striving in man to resist senes- 
cence and decay, must in a goddess ac- 
complish their purpose, and preserve her 
in perpetual bloom. Yet even decay 
and disease are often ineffectual; the 


young soul gleams through these impedi- 
ments, and would be poorly expressed 
in figures of age. Accepting, therefore, 
this ideal representation, age and wisdom 
can never be companions; youth is wise, 
and age is imbecile. 

Our childhood grows in value as we 
grow in years. It is to that time that every 
one refers the influence which reaches to 
his present and somehow moulds it. It 
may have been an insignificant cireum- 
stance,—a word,—a book,—praise or re- 
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proof; but from it has flowed all that he 
is. We should seem ridiculous in men’s 
eyes, were we known to give that impor- 
tance to certain trifles which in our pri- 
vate and inmost thought they really have. 
Each finds somewhat in his childhood 
peculiar and remarkable, on which he 
loves to dwell. It gives him a secret im- 
portance in his own eyes, and he bears 
it about with him as a kind of inspiring 
genius. Intimations of his destiny, gath- 
ered from early memories, float dimly 
before him, and are ever beckoning 





him on. That which he really is no 
one knows save himself. His words 
and actions do but inadequately reveal 
the being he is. We are all greater 
than we seem to each other. The heart’s 
deepest secrets will not be told. The 
secret of the interest and delight we take 
in romances and poetry is that they real- 
ize the expectations and hopes of youth. 
It is the world we had painted and expect- 
ed. He is unhappy who has never known 
the eagerness of childish anticipation. 
Full of anticipations, full of simple, 
sweet delights, are these years, the most 
valuable of lifetime. Then wisdom and 
religion are intuitive. But the child has- 
tens to leave its beautiful time and state, 
and watches its own growth with impa- 
tient eye. Soon he will seek to return. 
The expectation of the future has been 
disappointed. Manhood is not that free, 
powerful, and commanding state the 
imagination had delineated. And the 
world, too, disappoints his hope. He 
finds there things which none of his 
teachers ever hinted to him. He beholds 
a universal system of compromise and 
conformity, and in a fatal day he learns 


to compromise and conform. At eigh- 





teen the youth requires much stricter 
truth of men than at twenty-four. 

At twenty-four the prophecies of child- 
hood and boyhood begin to be fulfilled, 
the longings of the heart to be satisfied. 
He finds and tastes that life which once 
seemed to him so full of satisfaction and 
advantage. The inclination to speak in 
the first person passes away, and his com- 


position is less autobiographical. The 
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claims of society and friends begin to be 






respected. Solitude and musing are less 
sweet. The morbid effusions of earlier 
years, once so precious, no longer please. 
Now he regards most his unwritten 
thought. He uses fewer adjectives and 
alliterations, more verbs and dogma- 
tism. There was a time when his gen- 
ius was not domesticated, and he did 
his work somewhat awkwardly, yet with 


a fervor prophetic of settled wisdom 
and eloquence. The youth is almost too 
much in earnest. He aims at nothing 
less than all knowledge, all wisdom, all 
power. Perchance the end of all this is 
that he may discover his own proper 
work and tendency, and learn to know 
himself from the revelations of his own 
nature in universal nature. 

For it is by this sign we choose com- 
panions and books. Not that they are 
the best persons or the best thoughts ; 
but some subtile affinity attracts and in- 
vites as to another self. In the choosing 
of companions there seems to be no choice 
at all. We meet, we know not how or 
when; and though we should remember 
the history, yet friendship has an anterior 
We all have 


friends, but the one want of the soul is a 


i 


history we know not of. 


friend,—that other self, that one with- 
out whom man is incomplete and but 
the opaque face of a planet. For such 
we patiently wait and hope, knowing that 
when we become worthy of him, conti- 
nents, nor caste, nor opinion can sepa- 
rate us. 

A like experience is known to the 
young man in his reading. ’Tis in vain 
to advise as to reading; a higher power 
controls the matter. Of course there are 
some books all must read, as every one 
learns the alphabet and _ spelling-book ; 
but his use and combination of them he 
shall share with no one. Some spiritual 
power is ever drawing us towards what 
we love. Thus in books one constantly 
meets his own idea, his own feelings, 
even his most private ones, which he 
thought could not be known or appre- 
ciated beyond his own bosom. ‘There- 
fore he quickly falls in love with those 
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books that discover him to himself, and 
that are the keepers of his secrets. Here 
is a part of himself written out in im- 
mortal letters. Here is that thought 
long dimly haunting the mind, but which 
never before found adequate expression. 
Here is a memorable passage transcribed 
out of his experience. 

The fascination of books consists in 
their revelations of the half-conscious im- 
ages of the reader’s mind. There is a 
wonderful likeness and coincidence in 
the thoughts of men. But not alone in 
books does one meet his own image at 
every turn. He beholds himself strewn 
in a thousand fragments throughout the 
world ; and all his culture is nothing but 
assimilation of himself to them, until he 


can say with wise Ulysses, 
“Tam a part of all that I have met.” 


Thus Nature compels the youth to seek 
every means of stimulating himself to ac- 
tivity. He has learned that in periods 
of transition and change fresh life flows 
in upon him, dilating the heart and dis- 
closing new realms of thought. He thanks 
the gods for every mood, Doric or dithy- 
rambic, for each new relation, for each 
new friend, and even for his sorrows and 
misfortunes. Out of these comes the 
complete wisdom which shall make old 
age but another more fair and perfect 
youth. Even the face and form shall be 
fortified against time and fate. In the 
physiognomy .of age much personal his- 
tory is revealed. The dimples and folds 
of infancy have become the furrows of 


thought and care. Yet, sometimes re- 





taining their original beauty, they are an 
ornament, and in them we read the rec- 
ord of deep thought and experience. 
But the wrinkles of some old people are 
characterless; running in all directions, 
appearing as though a finely-woven cloth 
had left its impress upon the face, reveal- 
ing a life aimless and idle, or distracted 
by a thousand cross-purposes and weax- 
nesses. 

If now youth will permit us to look a 
little deeper into its heart, we will at- 
tempt to celebrate that unpublished and 





[ September, 


vestal wisdom written there. Age does 
us only indirect justice,—by the value it 
gives to memory. It slights and forgets 
its own present. This day with its triv- 


. ialities dwindles and vanishes before the 


teeming hours wherein it learned and 
felt and suffered ;—so the circles, which 
are the tree’s memories of its own growth, 
are more distinct near the centre, where 
its growth began, than in the outer and 
later development. Give age the past, 
and let us be content with our legacy, 
which is the future. Still shall youth 
cast one retrospective glance at the ex- 
perience of its nonage, ere it assumes its 
prerogative, and quite forgets it. 


1; 


When the first surprise at the discov- 
ery of the faculties is over, begins the era 
of experience. The aspiration conduct 
ing to experiment has revealed the power 
or the inability. Henceforth the youth 
will know his relations to the world. But 
as yet men are ignorant how it stands 
between them. There has been only a 
closet performance, a morning rehear- 
sal. He sees the tribute to genius, to 
industry, to birth, to fortune. At first he 
yields reluctantly to novitiate and cul 
ture ; he yearns for action. His masters 
tell him that the world is coy, must be 
approached cautiously, and with some- 
thing substantial in the hand. The old 
bird will not be caught with chaff. He 
does not yet understand the processes 
of accumulation and transmutation. The 
fate of the Danaides is his, and he draws 
long with a bottomless bucket. But at 
last his incompetency can no further 
be concealed. Then he either submits 
to the suggestions of despair and obliv- 
ion or bravely begins his work. The 
exhilaration and satisfaction which he 
felt at his first performances, in this hour 
of renunciation, are changed to bitter 
ness and disgust. He remembers the 
old oracle: “In the Bacchie procession 
many carry the thyrsus, but few are in- 


spired.” The pe sibility of ultimate fail- 
ure threatens him more and more while 
he reflects; as the chasm which you wish 
to leap grows impassable, if you measure 


and deliberate. But the vivacity of youth 
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There is a vulgar trick of wishing ing was secure 
to touch everything. But the great- and curious ey 
est caution is ne essary, in beholding taste of every thing 





a statue or painting, not to draw too cret. But it el 


near; and it is thus with eve 1er down from his 





beautiful thing. Nature secretly writes,- unsatisfied, yet still anti 





Hands off !—and men do but translate morning would reveal all. Later he ; fi 





ap 

r 
her hier ph in their galleries and mu- proaches men and things in a different h 
seums. 1e sense of touch is only a mood. "Experience has tau: iim so r 
provision agaimst the loss of sight and much. He begins to feel the use of the a 


heari og. We should cultivate these, un- past. Memory renders manv present 


til, like the Scandinavian Heimdal, we advantages as nothing, and thy 





can hear the trees and the flowers grow, r 





ar value to every reminis- I 
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PINTAL. t 
In San Fran isco, in 1849, on D Ip nt fan y “sp cimens” to the roe! rand 
Street near Washington, a wretched tent, fro of Broadway. Attracted by an ob- ] 
patched together from mildewed and ject so novel in San Franci ot en, I i 
weather-worn sails, was pitched on a paused one morning, in my walk office a 
hill-side lot, unsightly with sand and ward from the “ Anol Se con Dining f 
thorny bushes, loth- Saloon,” to examine it l 
ing, worn-out l Chere were six of them,—six ] 
The forlorn lon ke mit ire portraits on ivory, elal tely t 
and the perfection of its Californianness, finished, and full of the finest f 
in all the circumstances of exposure, talent. The whole were seeming re- ( 
frailness, destitution, and dirt, were productions of a lady - 
enough of themselves to make it an ob- and a child’s.— “d to be 
ject of interest to the not-too-h y pass- the mother of the child, which migl 
er; yet, to complete its pitiful pi ‘turesque- have been divine. There were tin 
ness, Pathos had bestowed a case of studies of eac h; each was prese ited i ( 
miniatures and a beautiful child. Be- three characters, chosen as by an arti 
side the entrance of the tent a rough possessed of a sentiment of s: s( 





shingle was fastened to the canvas, and touching reminiscence. 1 


against this hung an unpainted picture- In one picture, the lady— evident ] 


} 1 


frame of pine, in humble counterpart of | English, a pensive blonde, with large and 1 


gest lashes, rem 


those gilded rosewood signs which, at the most sweet blue eves curtained by the ’ 
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doors of Daguerreotype galleries, display lor 
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Dolores’s — and sing to the American 
ge ntlemen in the Star Hotel. My moth- 
| 


er said she was a naughty person, and 





that she did not dare tell where she got 
he r cok 
But I liked her very much, for all that; 
and I’m sure she would not steal, for she 
used to give me a fresh pine-apple every 
morning ; and whenever her brother José 


came down from Casa Blanca wi 





mules and the pisco, she sent me a large 
m¢ lon i nd some lovely roses. 

—* That is the house we lived in at 
Baltimor It was painted white, and 
there was a paling in front, and a door- 
yard with grass. We had some honey- 


' 
suckles on the 


port b ;—there they are, 
P I had a dog- 
’ 1 


1) . 
to look like a church, 


-vine. 


and there’s the gra 


house, too, ma 
and my father promised to buy me a 
Newfoundland dog,—one of those 
hairy fellows, with brass collars, you know, 


-when he had sold 


it many pictures, and made his for- 





that you can ride on, 





Baltimore, and I never got my do 
so we came here to Tom Tiddler’s ground, 
When we 
a new tent, my father 
is going to give me a little spade and a 


cradle, to dig gold enough to buy a New- 


and tl 


+ ] ee 
to pick up gold and silver. 








P 1] +4] 
foundiand dog with, 


row a saw and make a dog-house, like 


the one I had in Baltimore, out of that 


green chest. Charley Saunders lived in 





that next house in the picture, and he 
had a martin-box, th a steeple to it 


but his father gave fencing-lessons, and 


"1° — 
lligent little fellow ran on 
ty prattle, I was diligently 





he speci- 


8) I 


udy and child of t 
the sketches. On every 





itered them,—ever chane- 


ing, yet always the same. Here was the 





side, — unquestionably the 
1 now I looked in vain for 


the anxious mouth and the foreboding 


, 
same; thoug! 


eyes in his face of careless, hopeful ur- 
chinhood. But who was the other ?—his 
mother, no doubt; and yet no trace of 


resemblance. 


cross and those jet ear-rings. - 





“ And tell me, who is 
lady, my lad,—here, and here, and here, 
and here again? You see I recogniz 
her always,—so lovely, and so gentle- 
Your mother ?” 


“ Oh, no, Sir!” and he laughed 


looking. 





mother is very different from that. 


is nobody,—only a fancy sketch.” 


1 
So, then, I 


thought, my pretty entertainer, confiding 


“Only a fancy sketch! 


Os 
and communicative as you are, it is plain 
there are some things you do not know, 
or will not tell. 

“ She is not any one we ever saw ;— 


My father 


she never lived. 





her, I suppose, because he made her him- 








ing so many of her. Mamma s she 
] 








la fun 


s10n,——suU 





word, ‘stuck-up and does not look like 
nee I told mamma I was sur 
1e was only jealous, and she grew very 
angry, and made me cry; so now I nev- 
r Sj Angelica before her. 
What makes me think my father must 
vamed her is that I dreamed her 


, 
she came to me 





ss, and told me 





> a live lady, but my 





own mother, and mamma was —— 
Hush! This is my father, Sir.” 
Vonderful ! how the lad had changed! 


—like a phantom, the thoughtless prat- 





tler was gone in a moment, and in his 


place stood the seer-boy of the picture, 
the profound foreboding eyes fixed anx- 


; . : . , 
iously, earnestly, on the singular man 
who at that moment entered: a singu- 


larly small man, cheaply but tidily attire 

















ngu- 








es polished,—a rare 


and dandyish indulgence in San Fran- 





. , . , = | 7 4 
cisco, | ie French bootblacks inau- 
curated the sumptuary vanity of Day and 
Martin's lus on the stoop of the Cali- 
fo ha ind made it a neces 

! } 1 ahintt %: 1 
ty 1 l ian diurnal ablutions; a we 





rr ved English hat on his head, which, 


somewhat formal air re- 








moved it, discovered thin black locks, be- 
gil x to part company with the crown 
of his head. In his large, brown eyes 
an ¢ 1 melanc holy vas 
esta 1; a nervous tremulousness al- 


refined lips, whi h, 





to i i se, were not concealed by 

1 1 1 

t si i n st Af e,—indee i, the 
. ai 

sm d symmetrically trimmed 
+} -_ 

I » ers, in tit orthouox 














1 17 47 : 
sa i I ( pnuly aq was 
. " 
a S : $s i and 
, , 1} , , 1 
I l i S, tine ite 
rel site d t I As he 
sto ] was neve it rest for 
1 
a or his sup t from 
0 iney W sugnoat as 
a l fumbled, as it were, 
T / 
Wit L have en a distin- 
rh I irer, of Boston, ges- 
: , 1 
i S I] pias l much 
v too, 1 his fingers 
. 
wi r Sa age 
vu I I I 3 
. lon 
fli | it t ny new ac- 
Q intens ly ervous per- 
P ve, of course, and no 
dou 
I] yanied by a—female, 
bn I he, and as sta ’ a 
d i 5,5 all ¢ pt lly com- 
I d 
I } 1, bur cled as to he 
d tawdry-fine, unseason- 
at 5 
) sell 
1 I i l eve 
lv p 1 clu a 
| 
pe! ! id pe 
still t es of t 
cide y must once have possess- 


comp! { ora elessness ot her 





t of compensating for the 


Pintal. 


Her eyes had a bibulous « 


bright redness of her 





with the rusty redness of 





spec t d her com 


} 


but charitably let it off witl 


she was, at first glance, 


I 


I 
dragged off h 





as she did so, with an overd 


she said, 


would she, how could 














juality, and the 
vik l vul urly 
oe: chesien ¥ 











the decent name of the metropolis of tl 
Pacific into h an absurd shape? — 
“was a m i she | uppe led to the 
gentleman,”—meaning n l ’e 
find it a norrid * habsolutely | ad 
And the n she went cla eri y I y 
ware and crockery, and s l 
centlemanly boy in a sort ¢ ler Bil- 
i scale 

While she was thus ¢ employ- 
ed, t 0 ed artist, } ed 
with b hes and f ] ha Lan en- 
fi 1 smile, was paint vcling to 
al ract him by char ving ] | S 
of things, shif e tl | 1 sel, 
I ) rina ] st way into ] l cor- 
I 1 pretending to | h of 
something,—ing is, bi » dis- 


7 








“we Ameri 
mous trick of living and 
in advance, of ‘ going a 
were. We find in 
what it promis s 


d we take it at its 











Ln ‘4 
dea I doubt 





ins have a fa 


el 





San Fy in isco 


ts be than what 


10u! le preju- 
you i not 
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were not for the Americans. Are you 
an American ?’ 
Alternating between the pallor of rage 


and the flush of mortification, her hus- 


band now turned, with a calmness that 
had something of desperation in it, and 
saved me the trouble and the pain of re- 
plying, by asking, in the frigid tone of 
one who resented my presence as the 
cause of his shame,— 

“ Did you wish to see me on business, 
Sir? and have you been waiting long ?” 
“The success with which your charm- 

1: } 


ing little boy has entertained me has made 


the time seem very short. I could will- 





ing 





, have waited longer.” 
That last remark was a mere contre- 
temps. I did not mean to be as severe 


as he evidently thought me, for he bowed 


‘i 
a He 
haughtily and resentfully. 
I came at once to business,—drew 


I had 





from my pocket the engraving 
brought,—“ Could he copy that for me ? 

“ How ?—in miniature or life-size ?— 
ivory or canvas ?” 

“You are, then, a portrait-painter, 
also 7 — An: tO be sure !” and I clan ‘ed 
at the canvas on the easel. 

“ Certai ly,—lI prefer to make por- 
traits.” 

“ And in this case I should prefer to 
have one. Extravagant as the vanity 


may seem, I am willing to indulge in it, 


for the sake of being the first, in this land 
#¢ primitive wants and fierce unrefine- 
ments, to take a step in the direction of 
the Fine Arts,—unless you have had 


oan . ow s] al addy ” 
Cals upon your penecn aireadcy. 


“ None, Sir.” 


“Then to-morrow, if you please,—for 





in longer at present,—we 
will discuss my whim in detail.” 
“T shall be at your service, Sir.” 
“Good day, Madam! 


1, well met,—what is your 


And you, my 





name 7” 

“ Ferdy, Sir,—Ferdinand Pintal.” 

At that moment, his father, as if re- 
minded of a nevlected courtesy, or a 
business form, handed me his card,— 
“Camillo Alvarez y Pintal.” 


“ Thanks, then, Ferdy, for the pains 


mine, and his eyes, fixed upon his father’s, 





[ September, 


you took to entertain me. 


You must let 


me improve an acquaintance so pleasant- 


ly begun.” 


The boy’s hand trembled as it lay in 


wore again the ominous expression of the 





picture. He did not speak, and his fa 
ther took a step toward the door signifi- 


, 
cantly. 





But the doleful silence that might have 
attended my departure was broken by a 
demonstration, “ as per sample, m 
country’s fair and ventle "ater. * She 


‘oped I would not be hoffended by the 
freedom of ’er hobservations on my 
countrymen. I must hexcuse ’er Hing- 


a : ; 
lish bluntness; she was haware that 


} Fa) } hat’ } 

sue «§6©«acd a somewhat hoti-and way ol 
hexpressing ‘er hemotions; but when 
' —— 1 ’ . _ % - 

sne ated she ated, and it reveved 


er to hout with it hat once. 
' 1 


she would never—bless ’er ’eart, no !— 


ave taken me for an An 





1 , 29 
s0 huncommoniy genteel. 


With my hand upon the region of my 
» | g 





he rt, as I had seen stars, when called 
before the curtai on the proudest even- 
ing of their lives, give anatomical ex- 
pression to their overwhelming sense of 
the honor done them, I backed off, hat 


in hand. 








“Camillo Alvarez y Pintal,” I read 

[ approa 1 the Plaza Can 

be Spanish, then? Sur not; 

—how could he have acquired his excel 
le nt ] vy sh, witl mut a trace ot I m 
accent, or the least eccentricity of idiom ? 
Hi child, too, said nothing Eng- 
lish, no doubt, of Spanish parentage, or, 
—oh, patience ! I shall know by-a l-by, 


thanks to my merry Virginia jade, who 
shall be arrayed in r splendent hues, and 
throned in a golden frame, if sl I 


feed my curiosity generously enough. 





xt day, in the afternoon, ha 





bustled through my daily programme of 
business, I betook myself with curious 
pleasure to my appointment with Pintal. 
To my regret, at first, 1 found him alone ; 
but I derived consolation from the as 
surance, that, wherever the enga ring 


had gone, his mother had accom] unied 





























em 
} 

ly pu 
a i 
a « 


Pinal. 


my first visit, 





rved and full 
With but a 


" courteous commonpla- 


ing-oiff pouteness. 
re | 1 le of 


called me to the business of my 


picture, as I have said, was a 


cecuted steel engraving, taken 


¢ 


1 - am 
me one of the thousands of “ To- 


? 


or * Amulets,’ 


or “ Keepsakes,” 
ms,” or such like harmless gift- 
tte ceil 


‘ 7 R noer ) 
with Wuich youths of tender sen- 














remind preoccupied damsels of 
eful penchants. It represented 
4 y ” , oo 
ry, iairy iuillan ol eighteen, or 
its, k , fan in 
I i-back« d cl ur, 
ven tasselled 
S} profusion 
, 
l enfisette, 
, 
I veivel, as 
| me to Switzerland, or 
Iti for the sentiment of 
, ves quaintly puffed and 
I . 
le skirt looped up 
l tty little ends of rib- 
f beneath he petticoat, 
I out, “as if they 
licht.” Somewhere, among 
ed of Dickens’s works, I 
1) ‘ ¢ 
Li y t resem- 
1 between us that she 
“ia ; ’ 


produced in a life-size por- 





di tribution of rich col- 
subject seemed to call for, as 
te might select, and his cun- 


1 
b “Cak 


rve, and make myself ac- 

to him, by the disp] ry of a dis- 
ind a certain frankness, 
into familiarity, which should 
i from sympathy, and a 
that, assured of its own kind- 
would take no acc ount of his 
ery distance. ‘The opportunity 
, and I was on the alert to 
»account. I made a little story 
ire, and touched it with ro- 

I told him of Virginia,—espe- 
of the State in which 


t 
il 


nart 
part 





culiar features of its 





to make the lady present to 


eye by dwelling on her certain eccentri 








ties, and helping my somewhat tic 
description of her character Li 
dotes, more or k 53 pointe nu 


especially to so grave a foreigner, of 
singular ready-wittedness and 





audacity. Then I h ul much to 


about her little “ways” of attitude, 
ture, and expression, and some hi 
ol ee ae 


offer for slicht nanges in the finer 





of the face, and in the e: » wi 
ye = 

might make the likeness more real 

both of us, and, by getting up an 


in him for the picture, procure his fa 


avie Impression lor mnyseil. 
1 








ment proce wa 

I ans ( 
pre la y 
° 1 . a } . ° 

Into WHICH his lew, but ingelic< ( 

° . . - , 
vations gradually fell, was accompani 
} . 1 . 

VY an encouraging smue, whe! l 


of our talk was light. Th l | 


plea 
dd 

ti 

ras ¢ 

} h 

i 

= i 

{ x 

rimy 





partially, he hoped—b lieved that 
deserved them all. <A prize of be 


and of love had fal 


en to him in his | 





Ferdy, for which he would be 
to seem ungrateful. But yet 
: 


the responsibility, the anxk ty, the ce 


less fretting care! This fierce, w 


city ”:——he spoke of it as though it w 


a newly-lassoed and untamed m 


—TI liked the simile; “this lawless, 


phemous, obscene, and dangerous c 


munity ; these sights of heartlessness 














cruelty ; these sounds of selfish, greedy 


col the absence of all taste and 
culture,—no lines of beauty, no strains of 
music, no tones of kindness, no gestures 
of gentl ess and grace, no delicate 


tions, no ladies’ presence, no social 


books, no home, no church ;— 


what a heathenish barbar- 





rse instincts, 1 irreverence, 


a : 
equalities, and all manner 


| 
snesses, to bring the d 


anger- 


ssionability of fine childhood 





0¥Y Was nervous, sensitive, of 





a spirit quick to take alarms or hurts, 
—pl ly u ipre pared to wrestle with 
arduous toil, privation, and exposure,— 
| 

most apt for the teachings of gentleness 
al lt It was eruel to thi ik —he 
could him dead first—that his clean, 
white min 

cY } } 

sp l 

cil l to k 


an « 
[ am sure I do not know how 

‘ty so much, or let myself be 

] kly < jtisms to a polite, 

nt, stranger If you have 

from them more than I meant 

ir, you will at least do me 


that I 


ing of what I regard as a 


have not 





iyed to reassure him by urging 


upon his consideration the manifest 


‘ : “— ° 
vantagt of courage, sell-reuance, inge- 


nuity, quick and economical a 


son, if 





VW = 
well-trained, 


from even those rude 


sur- 





roundings,—at the same time granting 
the necessity of sleepless vigilance and 
severe ! raints. But he only shook his 


doubt, 


ault is in 


sai 1, “No 
Sir, the 
appre ciate the force 
and value of all that.” 

The subject 
peculiar pain for him, he was so ill at 
this point, that I could not 


no 
doubt ; and I ho 


myself, 





was so plainly full of a 


mind on 


Pintal. 


_ of the 








find it in my heart to pursue it further 
bo Ww | ilked 


of vold, and the pl 


at the cost of his feelings. 
of other things: 
and their unimpaired productiveness,— 
prospects of the country, anc 
the character the mineral element 


stamp upon its politics, its comm 
and its social system,—of San Francis- 
co, and all the enc 
den upspringing,—of A 
councils,—of hounds and gan 
real estate and projected improvem : 
li h ™ 9 and 


‘tunes, and as su 


—of canvas houses, and ir 


fires,—of sudden for 


failures,— of speculations an 





: Sper ene 
and th prices of clothin prov ns, 
and labor,—of intemperance, ase, 
and hospitals—of brawls, murder, and 


I 
uicide,—till we had exhausted all 


] re to 
nfessed 
my impatience for the interval to pass; 


was 


now fully awakenec 


, 

l 

and very lively :—so well-informed and 
l 





so polished a gentleman, so a plishes 
and so fluent, so ill-starred and sad, so 
every way a man with y ! 

I saw much of Pinta this 
he sometimes visited m« : office. 


esteem I succeeded by the e3 ise of 
studious tact in ingratiating myself in 
his frie ndship and confidence; | Iked 
with freedom of his feelings and his af- 


although he had not yet 


the 


fairs; and 


admitted me to knowledge of his 


past, he evinced but little shyness in 
spt iking of the present. At our inter- 
seldom met his 


views in his tent I 


indeed, I suspected him of contriving to 


keep her out of the way ; for I was al- 

ways told she had just stepped out ;—or 

if by chance I found her ther e@ was 

never again vulgarly loquacious, but on 

some pretext or other at her- 

On the other hand, the child 
] 


la } 


} 
I » ft | 
once took 


Ta 
seil away. 


from whic 








was 1 y absent, 


rouet 
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her that I n favor ‘was his pretty evidently been taken to ren- 
ced pt rttle ven his | Idest communi ative- the somit wh ‘ ke 
rs, ness, harshly checked, save when, as I vigor of his frame; his iron-gray hai 
- guessed, he was aj near was cropped quite short, and he wore a 


of some forbidden theme. ‘Then a quick heavy grizzled mot tache, but no other 

















ust flash from his father’s eye instantaneous- beard; th lines of his mouth were not 
Ik , ] } le 
*y a’ i ‘ ‘ 
! 7 
Cis- eve wi 1 ly 
id- mal I of 
' le 
“ of t , l 
> . , 
ot ca 
bn 1 al ‘ ‘. 
nts, poss 1 i 
nd ious | mi 
le n his lips g 
] } 
ets, head i- 
ns, he was 1 of holding as ] talked, cuished-loo xy pe ag . 
ist snd penitently slunk way 5 stinctive feeling of delicacy de- 
ind Lt h ht p ently be re- terred me 
the led fat s kindl es, his One day I found little I 
ide | would no I 1 that ind singing ly e | S I 
V ti oy I ld him I vy I I | 
4 | is. severe unders nding } i } ls} ‘ | 5 
: . 
ny betw and the child affected had not been hat p 


35 ( ] movet n undi- } sury I 
vided his fat And in if 1 s but I mig! st- 








hed time e—in tl 5 Oh. 1 ndeed ! : ] 
so watcl h w h | I n v h | I do no } w | I 
with | in l of peace pl y with an} b ] U in- 
and hay had set child- deed!” 
] and lent a degre ot But why t, Ferdy ? ! hol 











r 4} hee lant pn Tu yod-natur 1. too, for h { ‘ 
uo - i : - ' = - 
1 1 1 1 } 
vet ap rever | re tl close- touch and ind pe nt B 
ht ] ? +} n. 7 } } 
his d i e heart was Ut! ( iters you 3 Vv 1 








ter- Prid | the matter,- prid was the house wi t } 
. Spart - that tore the vitals of Pin- will t uke a fancy to you,— I'm he i 
x to t 1, V he but bit his lips, and bowed, very likely to,—and make you h 
al- und dog-house, steeple and all « l nd 


or A he pictures in Pintal’s tent was painted, and much finer than ‘ 


was om | 
| ’ A — | 
on q t I And 
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looking comically bothered,—“I never 


kne Wat 


sure my i 


arpenter’s son in my life. Iam 


ther would not give me per- 





mission,—I am sure he would be very 
angry, if I asked him. Are they not very 
disagreeable, that sort of boys? Don’t 
they swear, and tear their clothes, and 
fight, and sing vulgar songs, and tell 
lies, sit down in the middle of the 


oo 4 ry . 
Merciful Heaven! thought I,—here’s a 

crying shame! here’s an interesting case 

for professors of moral hygiene! 

apt. intellicent Kittle wslthe os 

apt, int en iltie Man, With an @ 











ty mind, and a by-no-means overload- 
ed st I gage,—with a pride- 
I ral | fathe und a beer-bewit h d 
< Lr the —wW h h $ liv ¢ to 
in San Francisco, t nd tl world 
t e trends with, wl has neve 
p 1 the peculiar advant s to be de- 
] 
rived from the s ety of little dirty boy " 
mn 1 admitted to the felicity of 
popular s, nor exercised his pluck ir 
a rougl !-tumble, nor ventilated him- 

If in wholesome riddy, gid rout,” 
—to whom dirt-pies are a fable! 

“ Ferdy,’ id I, “Vil talk with youn 
father 1 But tell me, now, what 
makes you so happy to-day.” 

My fat! got a letter this morning,” 
—a mail had just arrived; it broucht no 
or tear for me,—no parallelogram 

of ti ly or comedy in stationery,— 
“such a pleasant one, from my uncle 
Mi l, at Florence, in Italy, you know 











wzain. But I am sure my father 

m ey “ a : 
you all about it, for he said he did hope 
you would « ne to-day: and he is so 


hay py and so kind!” 


have made him a chevalier 
ondered. Mi- 


ther’s brother, then, Ferdy. 


, , 
“Your uncle 
gue lis your fa 


And did you ever see him ? 
Before he could reply, Pintal entered, 
stepping smartly, his color heichtened 








with hapy iness, his eyes full of an ¢ xtraor- 
, 


dinary elation. 


Pintal. 


[Si pl mber, 





«“ Ah! my dear Doctor, I am rejoiced 
to find you here; I have been wishing for 


1s finished. 








you. See! your pict 


me if you like it. 





“ Indeed, a we 
“To me, too, it never looked so well 
before: but 


it I see things with glad eyes 
to-day. I have much to tell you. Ferdy 





your mother is d 


And 


at the restaurant; 


, tO her he ' } fir 
fo jom her. when you i e One 











hed your dinner, ask her to tal 1 to 
walk t I am engaged. Would 
you 1 to walk, my boy, l see 
how fast the new streets »? 
When you return, you can tell me of all 
you saw.” 

The bov turned up his lovely e to 
be k l, and for a n } 
on his father’s neck ] } r’s 
liy juivered 1} eyes Wi x | k- 
ly hen the lad k his « vith- 
: I 
Oo t anoth word went fort} 

“Tam | ippy to- D ? Heaven 
save the mark! My hay ‘ h 
more than my sh that I sha 7 
W ye, n ll ye on your sl f il with 
me. I I iV & heart to < } os in 
body, and you the very m So, 
sit you down bear with ‘ tism, 
for I have a little tale to tell vou. of who 
I am and howI came here. Th y 
is not so commonplace but tl ur 
kindness will find, here and there, an 


interesting 





“T have seen tl that ( ] = 
] 
cating the one I have last d& L— 
ttracted your attention, and that you 
were prevented fi questioning me 
about it only by delicacy. That 


father’s likeness. He 


birth, the younger 





son of a rich 


“a : “W = ° 
pool merchant. An impulsive, romantic, 
adventurous boy, seized early with a 


passion for seeing the wor 





aginative, worldly-wise father, pr 
and severe, kept him within nart 
fretting bounds, and imposed harsh re- 
When he was but 
old, he ran away from 
home, shipped before the mast, and, aft 


straints upon him. 
sixteen years 
3s, Was dischar 


several long voyage 


his own request, at Carth agena, where he 
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4 
th ( nding position to « " 
= . : ' 
I as at that -— * \ ] 
. I 
i hi ( I il tions | 
1 ; ' 
' A ve] d ambi- , f 
. “a : 
i is I utive I I to I 
h " ] nd +} A} 
i - i ¥ - 
> Jovellanos, he had be- ny t | 
So s, la g ‘ ! ‘ his « , 
l ) e ¢ voting oO | ] ( 
} + ] } 
» la Ss} i- a ( col i Ls 
< ( , ] R 
1 OT W { t ( be eres, and 
+] ‘ +} ‘ } 
na he ringing’ of A <t } 
‘YT } } " . 
p . ’ from th Viinistry 1 O 
( ] i 
: l accom- 18 Fer und ne to tl q 
| 
4 his s lid estab-  j 1 th y to D 
Af } 1 
l Ma und f I my ay tment as Minister at ] 
l l ‘ attachment, And hers v be I 
mie full ilmost i]. his S f Le tion t n: 
» J 1a} > vil } } 
n s f f her | er Miguel, younger than ] - 
l t ed th of tl 1 
er- } 1 clever young English- ! 
tic, lligen independence, 
a 1} e, to say nothing of his ‘ i 
i a engaging manners, w 
] 
: b oant > 
l } | eal By policy, too, t en- 
W, ( ire, the match rec- l to L 
re- oO l > h —my father 1 of 
but . ! i I 
iL v u ous junior-partner. r 
m So tl ! ried under the name 
er of Pintal, bestowed upon his favorite 
. 3 ' . . 
C En Y 1e adventurous first l to 
, 
he ' } } 14 } ¢ } 
he I Carthagena, who had found the the flatter hip, and n to t 
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inmost hear 
lady, as n 


lineage,” 


t of—of a most lovely young 
ble by her character as by her 


ind he glanced at the open 
sketch-book. 

“The Lady Angelica,” I quietly said. 
“Sir!” he exclaimed, quickly chang- 
ing color, and assuming his most frigid 


expression and manner. But as quickly, 
I could speak, his sad smile 
and friendly tone returned, and he said,— 


sf Ah ! I see,— Ferdy has been babbling 


of his visions and his dreams. Yes, the 
Lady Angelica. ‘ Very charming,” my 
uncle ¢ 1,‘ but very poor; less of the 


angel and more of the heiress was desir- 
able,’ he sai 1— less 
land. A deca 
tle worse tl 
knicht 


ANIL rie 


heaven and more 
yed family was only a lit- 
1an an obscure one,—a poor 
1 whit more respectable than 
I must relinquish my 
,—I had not for it; I 
eh for the scant 
dutie laid 


on the words— left me in the du- 


a rich mi rchant. 


little ror 
had « 


leisure 1 


time 

pi tion enou 
ny family s’—and he 
stres 
ties of my post. 


fin l arg 


ment for me. 


He would endeavor to 


nts for the lady and employ- 


‘It was in vain for me to remonstrate, 
familiar with my uncle’s tem- 


my time and breath so. I 


would |} ] I resolved, and pursue 
my h ible and gallant course without 
regaml to his scandalous schemes. I wrote 
to the ‘Lady Angelica,—since Ferdy’s 
name for her is so well chosen,—telling 
he viving her solemn assurances of 
my unchangeable purpose toward her, 
and rn of my uncle’s mer enary am- 
bition. She replied very quietly: ‘ She, 
ilso, ¥ not without pride; she would 


come and see for herself’;—and she 
lily arrived in London in the 

Within two hours I was sent— 
fashion of an old-time courier, 
ride! ride!—for your life! for 
your life! for your life!’—to Turin with 
despatches, and sealed instructions for 
my own conduct, not to be opened till I 
arrived; then I found my orders were, 


to remain at Turin until it should be 


my uncle’s pleasure to recall me. 


Pintal. 





[ September, 


“T had not been in Turin a month 
when a letter came from——the Lady 
Angelica. ‘It was her wish that all in- 
tercourse between us, by interview or 
and 
m of 
her own free will, and she was resolute 
She trusted that I would 
not inquire obtrusively into her motives, 
bt that 
Her respect 
for me was unabated,—her faith in 
perfect. I had her 


anxious prayers. 


correspondence, should cease at once 
forever. She assumed this positic 


to maintain it. 


—she had no fear that I would dor 





they were worthy of her. 
me 
blessing and her 
I must go on my way 
in brave silence and patience, nor ever 
noment be so weak as to fool 
myself into a hope that she would change 
her purpose.’ 


“ What should I do? 


advise 


for one 


I ] ud no one fo 


with; my mother, whose 





wisdom was sure, was in 
father had been dead 
’ 
i 


irst my heart was full 


her brother's 
Madrid, and 


some years. At 


my 


of bitter curses, and my uncle had not at 
than l. Then 
merely romantic thought, that 


his heels a heartier hater 
came the 
this might be but a test she would put 
nt and 
With the 


thought I flung my heart into writing, 


me to,—that he might be innoc: 


ignorant of my misfortune. 


and madly plied her with one long, pas 


sionate letter after another. I got no 


answers ; but by his spies my uncle was 
apprist d of all I did. 
“ About this time, —it was in 1832,— 


Zea-Bermudez was recalled to 
in a grave crisis, and appoin 
f 


dinand VII. was apparently approach 





foreign affairs. 


administration ¢ 


ing the end of his reign and his life. 
The Apostolical party, exultine in their 
well-laid 
plans which, with mice and men, ‘ gang 


aft 


streneth, and confiding in those 


agley,’ imprudently showed 


hand, and suffered their favorit 





to transpire; which was, to set 


ordinance by which the King had made 
null the Salic law, in favor of his in- 
fant daughter, and to support the pre 
tensions of the King’s brother, Carlos, 
to the throne. 


“ By this stupid flourish the Apostolical 
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er, 

nth party vy themselves bourid at the I made the best of my way to the 

dy feet j All of their persu sion who of an ambitious cockney wine-merchant, 

in- filled ! i to whose daughter I had not been dis- 

or witl j agreeable in other days, and within a 

und seats { I fortnight married her. You have en 

of did 1 scape W the lady, said, eyeing me sear ’ 
blows. As for me, I looked on with in- ingly as he spoke, with a sard > smnile, 


—the only ugly ex] 





oa i : 
diff , or at most some philosophic 


I 
es sneers. What had I to fear or care? him wear. 


ression I ever saw 









































hat In 1 estimation, my politics had ‘ Certain leeds and tes 
ect been ys healthy, no d and al- of stock, part of my father’s legacy, 
me tho had on more than one occa-_ which, as if foreseeing the present emer- 
r sion hi |, with sarcastic wit, that such a 
VAY lady’s-1 must, of his devoir, be a‘ gal- easily converted into 
ver lant « ipion of the r’ and twenty thousand s 
fool drop} thing rude my father-in-law 
nee a t1 English blood of po 1 with 
oO! l dys} t moods 
e to was s i I fancied, with his hould I ke 
1 in pol ! | digestion e to « ut 
; in “BR lL dece i m f When, in me, and vy easy to pl us ‘ r- 
lead I he infant Queen, Isabella ably promising enterprise, so t l of 
full ind in honor of the reéstab- it were remote, would serve my purpose. 
t at me of order and public safety, the The papers were full of Australian specu- 
‘hen pleasant dut; olved upon Zea-Ber- lations, the wond rful prosperity of the 
that mudez of awarding approbation and en- several colonies there, the great fortunes 
put cou to he officers, from an suddenly made in wool. Good! Iw l 
I q 
and ambassad to the youngest attaché of so to Australia, and be a gentle shepherd 
the foreign legations, and presenting them on an imposing scale. But first Is ight 
o with s nation’s | ness in father’s old friends, 1 Lords 
pas the sl nd ils with ] uldi ton and Brougham, a Bish- 
tr me ] ( chains of hist op of Dublin, and besought tl l of 
was sigt t « 1a paltry ribbon fell their wisdom. With but slight } ll 
to n bu ily a few curt lines of _ hesitation they w th one a l ed 
advi »] well to my opini nd = my project. Observe: a first- \inis- 
ulrid be 1 t bediently to discl re the t especially if he be a ve e, 
» the duti bed to me, and remember ys likes the plan that 118 
Fer- that | ip was a fault most intol- young friend best,—that is be not 
ach erable in a young gentleman so favored an affair of State, and all the risks lie 
life. by chance as t » be ] mored with the con- with ] sy ing ti end. The y ld h e 
their ] ernment.’ spoken of ‘Turin Zea-Bx lez 





-laid “6 '] t chausted the little patience I but I had been 














rang had » ely I tore the note into knew how to stick to my point, whi h, 

their conte! ‘ble fraements, tossed into my this time, was wool. In another fortnight 

ject trav boxes as much of my wardrobe I had sailed for Sydney with my shekels 

the as happened to be at hand, consigned to and my wife. But first, and for tl rst 

le a sealed case my diplomatic instructions time, I caused the announcemet my 

3 im and all other documents pertaining tomy marriage to appear in the pr pal pa- 

pre- office, placed them in the hands of a con- _ pers of London, Paris, St. Petersburg, 
- 1S, fidential friend, Mr. Ballard, the British and Madrid. 

Agent, and secretly took passagt “ Arrived in Austr: it oO made 

olical England, where, without losing an h myself the proprietor of a cor lerable 
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farm, and stocked it abun with my pictures,—they did not buy them; 
heep. Speculation had not yet burst it- they only wondered at my polyglot ac- 
self, like the frog in the fable; and lar complishment, and were content with 


successes, as in water-lot and steamboat ringing sil 
rations here, to-day, were the rule. clopedic compliment about the A 


1d changes on an Ency- 





7 
’ 





e On the 1 anniversary of my land-° -ble Crichton, and other well-e ited 
ing at Sydney, I was worth three hun- personages, to be found alph lly 








dred thousand pounds, and my cc embalmed in Conversations-Lexicons,— 
cial name was among the best in the they did not inquire into my system of 
colony. Six months after that, the rot, teaching, or have quarterly knowledge of 
he infernal rot, had turned my thriving fled from Baltimore, 
| us pastures into bles for car- d starvation, to S 

! tton, and I had not sixpence of ind pyre ¢ d. And 


m) vn in the wide world. A few of r—see here, Sir!—I carry these al 








t! more generous of my < reditors left ’ lest tl pretty | k- 
a hundred pounds with which to ings of this Tom Tiddler’s ground should 

make my} rable way to some South make my experience f ; 
A i He drew from his pocket an “ illu- 
minated” card, bearing a likeness of 
t Queen Victoria, and a creased and soil- 
i i * yell The one was, 


ed bit of yellow paper. 
{ 


avor, a complimentary pass 
I ; 





} to a reserved place in Westminster Ab- 
lil bey, on the occasion of the coronation of 
pal her Britannic Majesty, “ For the Sejfior 
Camillo Alvarez y Pintal, Chevalier of 
the Noble Or ler of the tary 
to His Catholic Majesty’s near 
the Court of St. James,”—the other, a 
f Sydney pawnb: r’s ticket for bo 





“Mr. Camilla Allver 


nledsed by 
ings, so long for nothing; in every flash Pintal.” He held these contrasted cer 














! ' e scathed the full blaze of _ tificates of Fortune,—her mocking visit- 
hell If I had been deaf and blind, I ing-cards, when she called on Itim in pal- 
micht have lived in Valparaiso. As it ace and in cabin—one in each hand for 
I st co somewhere where I need a-moment; and bitter r, and 
nd nicht st ing m shaking his head, turned from o to tl 
: " ¢ ; = that fall 
t ] " ] ] 1 me too n face m 
é 
_ . hi W 1 the hild,—we thr | 
have had no other, thank God! I sot ny 
} i ¢ lorn—Heaven knows how! ! 
I t think of that time—to the Unit Lad 
ed Stat » were making for Boston se that 
! ( hip, strained by long str ot course.” 
} \ ng a leak, and we In a moment the man was fiercely 
n I was pleased with aroused. “Ah, true! I had forgott 





I 

the place; it is picturesque, and has a_ that delectable passage in my story 
kindly look ; and as all places were alike Why, man, Bermudez went to her, told 
to me then, save by the choice of a whim, — her that my aspirations and my prospects 
I let go my weary anchor there. were so and so,—daring, brilliant,—that 


“ But the Baltimoreans only admired she, only she, stood in the way, an im- 
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raked hands 


nte t 4 
outj;-—it W 


under the ashes. With her 
eedily dug it i 


Another 


had snatched 


she a as a tin 





moment, and 


her grasp, 


shaving-case. 
Pintal 


torn it open, 


it from 
and had a naked razor in 
his hand. I wrested it from him, as he’ 
fairly foamed, and dragged him from the 
place. 

> of 


them on board a merchant ship bound 


A few days after that, I took leave 


for England, and with a heavy-hearted 


prayer sped them on their way. On the 


voyage, as Pintal stood once, trembling 
in a storm, near the mainmast, a flash 
of lightning transfixed him. — That was 
1 by his 


that special 


well! He had been distinguishex 
sorrows, and was worthy of 


messenger. 


That picture,—it was the first and last 
I kept it long, 


] 


ty 


he painted in California. 
rejoicing in the admiration it excites 


t] e mm 


| 
of the praises I daily heard lavished uy 


and only grieved that or comfort 


on it could never reach him. 


Once, when I was ill in Sacramento, 


my San Francisco house was burt 


but yre its contents 


not bef 
In 


of furniture and trunks, t 


removed. 


the hom less seatte ring 


THE HOUSE THAT WAS 
On, the houses are all 
All the houses alike, 1 

You'll see 

Against the painted and 

And the threaded si 


On the long stairs, windin 


a hat-stand in t 


The House that was just like its Neighbors. 


JIU 


| September, 


i 


app ared,—no one knew whither. ] 
it everywhere, and advertised 





but in vain. Abor 
I sailed 


of introductic 


for it, it a year af- 
for Honolulu. I had 


to young 


terward, 


letters yn some 


American merchants there, one of whom 
hospitably made me his guest for sev- 
eral weeks. On the second day of my 


with him, he was showing me ove1 





house, where, hanging against th¢ 


wall in a spare room, I found,—not the 


Pintal picture, but a Chinese 


co} 


I 
There were 


vy « f it, 
faithful in its every detail. 
the several alterations I had suggested, 

the rich, that 
Pintal’s taste had chosen. it 


No doubt, my picture had 


and there warm colors 
Of course, 
Was a copy. 
P} 
been stolen at the fire, or found its way 
by m 
people. - Then it 


1,—some Chinaman had bought it,— 


Stale 
Istake 


among the of other 


. traps” 


had been sold at auc- 


iad been shipped to Canton or Hong 
of the tl 
ists” of China Street or 
Road had copied it 


market. A ship-load of Chinese goods 


1ousand “ art- 
the Victoria 


1e American 


some one 


for tl 


Canton « rape shawls, camphor-box« S, 


carved toys, curiosities, and pictures— 
had been sold in Honolulu,x—and here it 
was 


ST LIKE 


ITS NEIGHBORS. 


Up to the garret, lone and eray 


And y 
Odd little 


And minutes will be as long 


ou can hear, if you w 


noises to make 


yo 


Just as the 


Were you in the entry waiti 


Oh, the houses are all 


y would in the ] 





LV 
*] 
1 iit 
wan - 
yuse below 
ng to go. 


you Know, 


All the houses alike, in a row! 
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And the world swings sadly to and fro,— 
Mavh ip the shining, but sure the woe! 
al- ror in the sunlig] { the shadows TOW 
had Over the new name on the door, 
ung Over the face unseen before. 


hom Yet who shall number, by any art, 


sev- The chasms that keep so wide apart 








m) The dancing step and the weary heart ? 
pve! Oh, who shall guess that the polished wall 
the Is a headstone over his neighbor's hall ? 

the 

f it, Yet the houses are just alike, you know,— 
vere All the houses alike, in a row! 
sted, And solemn sounds are heard at night, 

that And solemn forms shut out the light, 
se, it And hideous thoughts the soul aflrig 

had D and despair, in solemn state, 

way In the silent, vaulted chambers wait ; 


And up the stairs as your children go, 
Spectres follow them, to and fro,— 
Only a wall between them, oh! 


And the darkest demons, grinning, see 














The fairest angels that dwell with thee! 
toria 
ican For the houses are all alike, you know,— 
UUUS All the houses alike, in a row! ‘ 
XE My chariot waited, gold and g 
— “ll ride,” I said, “ to the woods to-day,— 
UV t bk me woods away, 
Where the old trees, swaying thoughtfully, 
Watch the breeze and the shadow’s glee.’ 
[ smiled but once, with my joy elate, 
hariot stood at my neighbor’s gate,— 
A r im old chariot, dark as fate. 
Oh, where are you taking my neighbor ?” I cried 
S- And the gray old driver thus replied :— 


Where the houses are all alike, you know,— 
Narrow houses, all in a row! 
Unto a populous city,” he saith: 


11 ‘ 1 


Lhe road les steep through the Vale of Deat 





Oh, it makes the old steeds gasp for breath! 

There'll be a new name over the door, 

In a place where he’s never been before,— 
Where the neighbors never visit, they say,— 
1e streets are echoless, night and day, 
And the children forget their childish play. 





And if you should live next door, I doub 
If you'd ever hear what they were about 
Who lived in the next house in the row,— 


Thou: | 


zh the houses are all alike, you know: 
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In conjunction with Nicholas Brady, he tues conceivable of a ‘Tartar conqueror, 





prepared that version of the Psalms still united with the graces of a primitive 
appended to the English Book of Com- saint ; while Kine Lo lis, as Bajaz t, fe l 
mon Prayer. In conjunction with Dry- little short of the perfections of Satan. 


. he translated Juvenal. -These coarse daubs, executed in the 





den and oth 
In conjunction with Lord Dorset, he broadest style of the sign-post school of 


} 


edited a praiseworthy edition of the Art, so gratified the mob, that for h 





poems of Sir John Davies, which might century their exhibition 





otherwise have. been lost or forgotten. the night of November the fifth. 





In conjunction with Garth, he translated moreover, belon 1 to the straitest sect of 
the “ Metamorphoses” of Ovid. Andin Whiggery,—was so bigoted, indeed, as to 
conjunction with Dr. Blow, he prepared decline » acquaintance of 






Pindarie flights which set King in play and prologue mi 
































iam asleep, and made Godolphin of testifying devoti ) 
ashamed that the deeds of Marlborough His investiture with the laurel was only 
should be so unworthily sung. i] the l proof that at moments of revo- 

So lone as he continued to enjoy the lution extremists first rise to the suz 

nage A man of affluent fortune, and the re- 

his ( nt of redundant favors from the new 
income of miunist oved the sunshine of 
tain the s | wl th ed Nahum starved 
set died i he the dethroned James 
roics f starved ic. Had the dramati 
of Qu tribut ‘ ted. there is little 
bewailed loubt that tl tl f the “ Fair Peni- 
his odes tent,” and of “Ja Shore,” would have 
to the « lent splendid lu e to his office His 
of tl } ode however such st |e uve 
the de been thought rt of 1 
1 To an ° his wot re ay m- 
Elector sp provement upon he tenuity d- 
The Lam ecessor, and immeasurably superior in 
his only income confiscated; and after poeti al fire and el nee to tl e ot any 
strugeling feebly with fate in the form of successor antecedent to Warton 
implacable creditors, he took refuge in For, following Nicholas Rowe, there 
the Old Mint; the resort of thieves and 
debtors, where in 1715 he died t i * Dr. J son ft t story of Ro hav- 
said, of sta t Alas, that t n- 1 to Lord O I i 

l S ! 1 S is S 
mon lot of G Street sl ld } ive pre- . . : : ¥ 5 
cedent in the person of laurelled royalty ae . . fy : 
itself ! : " ae + + +} ot 
The coronation of Laureate Rowe was of a la » the possession of which was to 

simultaneous with that of George J, make his fortune. At length, he reappeared 
His imn lal 1 to the honor dat 1 s MM oe 7 ' aegis ee de 
back to the year 1702, when his play of te tte - art 


. for 2} na his har Ww. “let me . 











lamerlane” had caught the popular, ; , : to « I 
fancy, and proved of vast service to the Quixote in the « Lk. J on seems to 
ministry at a critical moment in stimu- throw doubt on the story, because Rov 1 
lating the national antipathy to France. ' t even speak to a 1 nd certainly ¥ 
The effect was c¢ rtainly not due to artis- ae ~ oa — 
tic nicety or refinement. King William, ain: ok th eas Gea ah Del 








as Tamerlane, was invested with all vir- period the incident occurred. 
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. ere da of Laureate dulnes 1 productions The truth was, Eusden, se- 
g 
’ 7 1° ° | 
d redeemed nothing, unless by cluding himself at his rectory among the 
re redeemed iothing, un \ ; : 
ul the ridicule and controversy to which the fens of Lincolnshire, took no part i soci- 
] I ve ¢ Rowe ety, l l eu ill a sociation with th po- 
n. y , » I 
¥ he last days of 1 e con- lite circles of the n ypolis, in 
f test t v nlace ied to uttac! from wh his talents wer 
of i 
" have been ul John Shef- resp ibie enough to scret 
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1742, and its attacks were mainly level- 
} 


successful illustrator of Shakspeare, and : 


led at the Laureate. The Laureate re- the first, though Rowe and Pope had dez 
plied in a pamphlet, deprecating the po- preceded him in the effort, who had adi 
et’s injustice, and declaring his uncon- brought a sound verbal criticism to hat 
sciousness of any provocation for these bear on the text. i 


reiterated assaults. 


7 


At the same time he 
announced his determi 


1ation to carry on 


war in prose as long as the satirist 


should wage it in ve 


poem, world without 





‘,—pamphlet for 
end. Hos ities 





It is to his credit 
that many of the most ingenious emen- 
dations suggested in Mr. Collier’s famous 


lo were anticipated by this “king of 


’ 





the dunces”; and it 





must be O71 


that his edition is as far superior to 








] twi 
ere now fairly est l. Pope issued Warburton’s and Hanmer’s, which were or 
1 fresh edition of his satire complete. not long after brought out with a d if- his 
Ihe change he had lone coveted he et k edi- “J 
now mack The name of Cibbe1 j to Ete 
ibstituted throughout for that of Theo- _ his 1” nit 
bald, the port remaiing the sam urd tor 

















history of the Hi 

of 

lrew near the fus 

dak l lat 

te 1 Ww 
indeed, the idea s 
owed from “ Mac- te 


iad.” The Earl 





} for his volume 
of “ Px ems upon Sever il Oc 





nis ad i- O| 
overed val br 
rson Of a poet- ot 


m to Londor co 
venous tribes C 
r this Jones to 4 
] andk i trow- W 


asions ”: * n 
* Whatever momentary benefit 1 result ; 
rentar) : is travedy. “The Earl of Essex.” in tho 
from satire, it is clear t iat its f in hi rag ly, Phi Ear! of E CX, im th hi 
the lor is 1s to literature. TI composition of which his patron is said er 
satiri 1 ma t Are creates to have shared, was universally applaud- . 
a false medium, through which ed. Its introduction to t stage Ww the 
obliged to look at his contempor 








work of Cibber; and Cibber, assisted by 


’ 


: — . - Chesterfield, labored zealously to secure 
ages, that it is almost out of tl : . ° > : . . 
ant Hath snmenil eet the author a reversion of the laurel upon ir 
1 ctly here I 
‘ , : ° 
astronomy, by which this refracti nav be his own lamented demise. a 


allowed for and corrected. 


* London, 1749, 8vo. 
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d The é {fi rt was unsuc¢ essful. Cil ber’s Whitehead was not destitut of fine so- 


d death occurred in December, 1757. The cial qualities. His verse, which is of the 
d administration of the elder Pitt, which only type current a century a is ele- 





®) had been restored six months before, was gantly smooth, and wearisomely tame,— 


ty insensible to the merits of the prodigio 13 nowhere rising into striking or original 





he wreath was tendered beauties. Among his merits as a poet 


It would, no doubt, modesty was not. His “Charge to th 

















> 
f iteful relief to royalty, Poets,” published in 1762, drew upon 
L, ol 1 for twenty-seven years to listen him the wrath and ridicule of his fellow- 
) twice y arly _ if not oftener, to the monot- verse-wrichts, and | d edly 
e onous felicitations of Colley, to hear iu Assuming, with amusing vanity, what, if 
- his s i tl r of the ever true, was only so a ce! before or 
“ Progress Poetry,” of a half-century after, that the laurel was 
) Et ( But the the ex blem of supri nacy 1 tl ealm 
j nied it. G ibitious of letters 1 that it had ‘ ranted 
d torical cl t Car 1 him as a token of his matchless me1 
- laurel. fh mean ie, the claims of “Ss ! t 


- Lord and Lady. 1 fol i 
e Harcourt \ . 
| of Com: 

é fusal P the tone 

n laurel, but 1 | dog- 

assent, and W ( ; 

‘ Whitehead w 1 no 

: as an el ed 
, 11 s } t 





] at } } 
. of ¢ H ls ut y tutor to : 
Who i I 
n the sons of I J ind Lord Har- ] 
( irt l I de the t r ol I | 
8 Continen lw { 3 trag Che And t 











e vor t ch tl exertions l S 
\ no $ T} he was iv l jua 
not a pers | applicant for the laurel, As , , 
* r col is t yvement in his be- Ay a - = 
half, he ta m in one of his po- PR ay Se 
| ms to t sg 
- H r I wear tl row! g l 
» { 3 i i from a |! 1 un- t > 
y me ’ areal " 
From the warm championship of his aii 
I ' 


1 friends, and the commendations of Ma- Again, in the “ Prophecy of Famine,”— 


son, the friend of Gray, we infer that “ A form. by silken sr 





* (har, to th I 
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I De n’s eldest son, the gap between the old school and the 
I “ , and yet or! “9 2 new, between the dead and the coming, 
. cee Goldsmith and Johnson were no more; 
An l eisewhere he be rs for Cowper did not print his “ Task i until 
; 1 draught ... the autumn of 1785; Burns made his 
\ s ode go Gown, début about the same moment; Rogers 
uv Brown. published his “ Ode t Supersti ion” the 
B tire disturbed not the calm equa- next year; the famous “ Fourteen Son- 
nunity of the pensioner and placeman. nets” of Bowles came two years later 
I wurel worn while Wordsworth and Landor made 
t ined now their first appearance in 1793. Fortu- 
I t 1 Whitehead’s brow,” nate thus in time, Warton was ¢ jually 
yniti 1 to fade there, until a whole fortunate in politics. He was an Ox- 
gen poets had passed away. ford Tory, a er in divine 
it \ I the I “ie oO Api 9 o] 2nd ] ve ¢ ( ina Wi n 
1785 D 1 made way for a suc- supporter of t sters To the 
( King, it 1 y ! nination 
I enness of Whitehead’s de- could have itisfaction 
ct ( ] i le vi Fy, a ro} il | 1 J ( ( la ( \W i { l { all 
day y 1 Omission scarcely par- elega s which cha terize hi 
aona 1 ot George th Phird’s oth writing ih relined ste 
mx - An impromptu - exquisite modulatior a ible; w 
poi to be made. It was mad the matter is f{ | ycophantic than 
ie Laureate was buried. Thom- was to be expected from so devout a 
as \ he Prof of Poetry a monarchis The tender of the laurel 
Oxfoi e patent on the 30th certainly gratified bim :- 
of A ind his ode, married to fitting ‘Ye 
mu heoming on the 24 N l we 
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ker’s sh irp common-sense at once su rvest- 





ed the abolition of the Laureate duties, but 
the retention of the office as a sinecure. 
Walter Scott, to whom the place was of- 
st popular of living poets, 


seconded the counsel of Croker, but de- 


fered, as the 





1 


clined the appointment, as beneath the 
dignity of the intended founder of a long 
line of border knights. He recommended 
Southey. He had already recommended 


Southey to the “ Quarterly,” and through 








the “ Quarterly” to Croker, then and still 
its most brilliant contributor; and this 
second instance of disinterested ki 

ness was equally US. Southey 








or rez . 
not sung, rc) inge that completed the 
1 . 


radical revolution of the « 





However important the salary of a hun- 


dred poun ls m Ly have been to South V, 


it is very sure that the laurel seemed to 


infuse all its noxious and poisonous juices 








-chair was glorified, and became 





His supremacy in poetry was 


as indubitable as the king’s supremacy in 
matters ecclesiastical. He felt |] elf 
constrained to elim ite utterly from |} 

conscience whatever traces of ear re- 


publicanism, pantisocracy, and heresy 
still disfigured it; and to conform unre- 
ervedly to the exactest requirements of 


high Tory ism in polities and high Church- 
ism in religion. He was in the pay and 
formed a part of the government; could 
he do else than toil mightily in his de- 
partment for the service of a master who 
} 


had so sa uciously anti ipate d the verdict 





ol poste 





ty, as to declare him, who was 
the least popular, the greatest of living 
poets? He found it a duty to assume a 
rigid censorship over as many of his Maj- 


esty’s lieges as were addicted to verse,—to 





September, 


enact the functions of minister of literary 


olice,—to repre hend the levity of Moore, 


> 


he impiety of Byron, the democracy of 
Leigh Hunt, the unhappy lapse of Haz- 
litt, the drunkenness of Lamb. Assump- 
tions so open to ridicule, and so disparag- 





ing to far abler men, told as disadvanta- 
geously upon his fame as upot 
acter. He became the butt 
porary satire. Horace Smit] 


Shelley, Byron, lampooned h 





The latter made him the hero of his 


ced “ Vision of Judement,” and to 








him dec <d his “Don Juan.” The 
dedication was suppressed ; but no. hance 


offered in the body of that profligate 
rhapsody ito assail Bob Southey, that was 
not vigorously € mploys d. The self-con- 


tent of the Laureate armed him, how- 


ever, against every thrust Contempt 
he interpreted as envy of his sublime 
elevation :— 


Of course such matchless self-complacen- 


cy aeneda assauit. 


» "8 « ngrat latory odes apy ared 
as often as public occasion seemed to de- 
mand the rhere were in rapid suc- 
cession the “Ode to the Regent,” the 
‘Carmen Triumpl ” the “ Pilgrimage 


to Waterloo,” the “ Vision of Judgment,” 





n Nuptiale,” the “ Ode on 








volleys of it ineffect 
At last the eate desisted. The ode 
1. 1 
no longer app« ired; and during the g 
I 
und dark closing years of his life, tl 


only production of the Laureate pen was 
the yearly signature to a receipt for one 
hundred pounds sterling, official salary. 
Robert Southey died in March, 1843. 
Sir Robert Peel, who had obliged Words- 
worth the year before, by transferring 
the post in the excise, which he had so 
long held, to the poet’s son, and substitut- 
ing a pension for its salary, testified fur- 


ther his respect for the Bard of Rydal by 
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tendering him the laurel. It was not to as at one time or another connected 























ai Ai cali ul ‘ ‘ ‘ 
— be refused. Had the office been ham- it? There was rarely difficulty in select- 
y ot pered with a y dem inds upon the occu- ing from among contemporary poets one 
laz- pant for popular lyric, in celebration of | of preéminent talent, whose el n to 
im p- notal events, Wo1 lsworth was certainly the laurel wo ild offend none of h fel 
rag- last man to place init. His frigid lows. There was cé nly no « u 
nta- nature ¥ neapable of that prompt en- in the present case. There was palpa 
har- thusiasm, without which, poetry, especially evidence that Tennyson was by all ad- 
tem- poetry responsive to some strong emotion mission the hierophant of his order; and 
ore, momentarily agitating the popular heart, it would be time enough to dispense with 
is eless and worthless : y, the title when a future occ 1 sl l 
there were no such exactions. The of- be at a loss to decide among ct ng 
fi I i risen from its once low estate to candidates. The latter re v ning pre- 
be a dig necure. Assuch, Words- vailed. Tennyson accepted the laurel 
nce worth filled it; and, dying, left it without and with it a self 1 obligation t 
gate one poetical evid of having worn make oc ul loments fi 
was the wreath the gift. 
con- ro him, in May, 1850, succeeded, who Che first « pportunity presented If 
how- as the most acceptable poet of the day, in the issue of a fresh edition of h po- 
mpt could alone 1 y icceed, Alfred Ten- ems, in 1851 lo these he prefixed 
lime 


nyson, the actual Poet-Laureate. Not some noble verses, dedicating the vol- 























without opposition. There were those who umes to the Queen, and referring with 
k of enueavore ) vu sh the offi e, and as much ds wey as modesty to hb la 
hang up the laurel forever,—and to that and his predecessor :— 
it is end ought enant argument to bear “y . 
upon gov { “ The Time s” was 
CeDr more than usu led in favor of the 
Pp y « x ushment. Give the sal- . m 
area ary, 1t Was i 1 pension to some The 1 t 10n was of ad 
. I 
) de- des f whose necessi- order Che hero Wa » ended 
oud tie olish a t de- his long n 1852, and a na wa 
the raded I h names and in mou g Then, if ever, poet 
nage us ) t fer sl ‘ whether laurelled or leafless, w ( 
ent, not } | irel ed t ve l juent utterance to the 
‘ n i> T ‘ l }, t « t | ‘ if I d | I a) I ‘ I] ] vi 
tke living I | V\ hat MK i ve poets, was ik i to Pi h ( ( 
and the ‘I B ed-tapists, vote-mon- pression The Threnode of the Lau- 
them g D r S t to dis ninate reate was duly forthcom The } 
. 1 é reme poetical ex- was, as it had no right to be, disappoint- 
=n ce é » which the 1 t ed lennyson’s Muse was ever a l 
5 cri ed ar ypre- ind w l « iture defiant rul 
: 
( e re I may r bly und daringly insubordir | 
| Was ves as widely as forms. It could not, with t witling . 
Gas the stars O her hand, it was the play, cap verses with any man. Thi 
ry argued, that tl | had, from its last moment its tasks were dictated and the 
543. two wearers, 1! ve 1 its lost dign rescribed, moment the wa 
ords- They had t honor, which it e o expect self-willed jade to 
Pring not fail to confer upon any survivor, how- play a jade’s trick, and leave us with no 
id. so ever great | ul If, then, the old decent results of inspiration. For odes 


odium had d ppea l, why not retain and sonnets, and other such Pro rustean 
the place for the sake of the ancient wor- moulds into which poetic thought is at 


thies whom tradition had handed down times cast, Tennyson had neither gift 
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liking. When, therefore, with the 


nor 
Duke’s death, came a sudden demand 
upon his Muse, and that in shape so 
solemn as to forbid, as the poet con- 
ceived, any fanciful license of invention, 


I 


the Pindaric form seemed inevitable ; 





and that form rendered a fair exhibition 


ar genius out of the 





f tha por t’s necu 


question. Stranpned up in prescription, 


nd impelled to move by official impulse, 





stirring nd s il yr tha the usual 
stapli ot 
‘The i laurel’s | ing x.” 4 





f Tennyson we reach 











’ 1 much perilously drv research 
must he traverse who shall enlarge th 

t! to tl worthier proportions of 
history. Yet will the labor not be whol 
an It will brine him j - 
vith all the far s of letters nd | \ 
he will fight over again numberless ar- 
rels of authors; he will soar in boundless 


Pindaric flights, or sink, sooth to say, in 
unfathomed deeps of bathos. With one 
moral he will be profoundly impressed: 
Of all the more splendid results of genius 


which adorn our language and literature 


* Tennyson, Maud. 








—for the literature of the English lan- 
guage is ours,—not one owes its existence 
to the laurel; not on in | ectly or 
indirectly traced to royal encouragement 


or the stimulus of salary or stipend. The 
laurel, th ugh ever green, and throwing 


; : 
out blossoms now and then of n 





promise, has borne no fruit. We micht 
strike from the language all that ' 
ble solely to the hor } : . 
of this office, thout inflicting a , 
loss upon letters. TI sof J 
n ld be re — 
ler m Ww . s } F 4 
rest, we might readily ec ee 
It may ec be urged + +] 1 
was des ed I rd than 
a provocative of 1 — : 1 
tion | econ ty within t] 
half-centur Ar } oo & 
it was the « ! x. « 
turn in etry is dei -_™= 
first ins ©. « retu : 
t n lt ill ] 1] I 
¢ } e ‘ 1 
ist] comp! 1 « . 1 
provoked an) 1 worl I . 
It as a rew l me! t 1 4+ 
n ts of Word ' eo 
1 of Sout! ' 
class names , ‘ 
with tl um ‘ sid 
til] 7 wl . ‘y , 1, 
tur 1 4] : ra for 
’ the ‘ + a " 
1 that the laurel « . 
honor or profit upon F 
is palatable, and hundred y 
eminently useful; but the arbitrary jude- 
ments of queens and courtiers 1 


are neither useful ne¢ 


etical issues 
table. The world may, in fact, cor 

to content itself, should King’ Alfred 
prove the last of the Laureates. 


k 
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rop crawled up the water-reeds, and, cling- 





ril mornings ¢ 





vers or sun m er the gus In with head 









































te o ck ward 
; : Pa : od 
lake, while { neath its suriace a mur- as strangely de i late “ North 
he 1 2 . Te 
mass disengages itself from the mud- British ( gone th 
} 4] 1 1 1 . 
| 3 y through the change which i tality 
I 1 alder-branches the world is tr 1 gy to 
vears lack- Ssummel tl lily ids pel ) 
I 
$ ( it in the og e- riossy ieal nd radiant { ( i W 
iH pa is and have con r the harvest 
T + oe ’ . 
. - g bank pet Vee iodg st t. in tl T~ 
. it: the water- lish phras | ‘ Y nd 
) o! the surf ( ota VW Ing n¢ inde 1, ilk the 
l n 1allo m ent 1 s rather mag erry 
t ( 3 t tl Te l ) t st to 
Y \ ‘ 
I S ¢ og wotone 1. OI i s s n 
la i ‘ { + I I pa he ‘ ‘ ill a > I | if Oo! 
§ 1e s etimes on a littl I y ch on tal ee almost 
| ‘ R ) st ( e! l its che wl i enst 
| S I ‘ ( leaves < twics I erg l ¢ or cl iut d 
esid D oO ir of P birches fil { ! ¥ space 
1 
\ I wainst it; the touching t Ww ali are i the circu 
t lpo s i way »1 I la s V oe h Ye te \ | 
rests uj] of future frog- but the night was cool | la 
dom L ick dives and gypsy fire of twigs, less , 
} } 4 ’ } 
I x | -rat society ihe frst nm mas the 
' the s wk los nto a cheering hor 
} + ; + y , + 
r ~ il ot t ied | Y 
’ 
{ 3 I 
. des the . wal Lying bes ' 
‘ ‘ , fing ‘ ' h ter. evel f} kering ‘ ¢ n 
t 1 longing of l leaves into ; | ban- 
ng t n l iark Inter the I 
t vy mass Ss Sky | 1 the fir died to t ie 
1 t s l eat to ives faded into solid « ne 1 their 
l waves, and that n 1 wate . 4a vens s ed 
i i I st ve I - oh i « ~T eal h twigs 
* wart r ‘ ight fire and the blaz« umn ») avain. 
) 1} , 
as I heaven, it me the using to look forth, at intervals ing 
‘ sunsh V I ng beauty of the nigh or it is the worst feature « 
‘ ti W -| a night out-doors, that sleep g s 
! 
red Days ‘and weeks ‘have passed away; such a waste of time,—we watched the 
the wild- has flown onward, to dive _ hilly and wooded shores of the lake sink 
for his luncheon in some remoter lake; into gloom and glimmer into dawn again, 
he tadpoles have made themselves legs, amid the low plash of waters and the 
Wi vhich they have vani hed: the ca 1- noises of the nigt t. 
dis-worms have sealed themselves up in Precisely at half-past three, a song-spar- 
their cylinders, and emerged again as row above our heads gave one liquid trill, 
° yy ) 9° 1 . 1} — Salt nsess 
winged I ; tre dragon-iles have so inexpressibiy suaacen and aecious, 
VOL. It. 30 
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that it med to set t6 music every atom 
of freshness and fragrance that Nature 


then the epel 


t 


held | was broken, and the 
whol e and lake 





wle Sho! were vocal with 
song. Joining in this jubilee of mornin: 

. , a - : bathi and ; 
we were early in motion: aathing ane 


breakfast. thoug 
tably i 
the U 


and we 


h they seemed indispu- 


iverse, yet did not detain us long, 
were promptly on our way to 
Will the reader join us ? 
It is one of those summer days when a 
. 


cradually burns away bef 


re 





nse sunshine, and the sultry morn- 


ing o1 lays at coolness, and that with 
its earliest visitors alone. But we ar 
before the sunlicht, though not before 


and 


¢ ] . 
gant Or aiternating 


can watch the | 





mist and 





Stray gleams of glory lend their tr: G 
magnificence to the tops of chestnut- 
trees, floating vapors raise the out] 





the hills and make mystery of 











islands, and, as we glide through the pla- 
cid water, we can sing, with the Chorus 
in the “Ion” of ] O imn 

and | iant air, resound with « cries 
of iov !” 

Aln very town has i 

dear te vs nd maid ns, and pat ially 
equaliz by 1 unnual delights, the 
prese n ( \ ence of other veo rapl i- 
cal advantages Ours is accessible trom 
the larger lake only by taking the skiff 


over a narrow whi h pt 


eml ankme nt, 





tects « fairyland by its presence, and 
eight d tant factories by its dam. Ones 
beyond we ina re 1 of dark 
Lethean water, utte y unlike the sunn} 
depths of the main lake Hither the 


water-lilies have retreated, to a domain 


of their own. Darker than these dark 


waves, there stand in their bosom hun- 
dreds of submerged trees, and dismasted 
roots still upright, spreading their vast, 
uncouth limbs like enormous spiders be- 


neath the surface. 


They are remnants 





‘r wars with the axe, vegetabk 
Witheringtons, | still their 


stumps, but gradually sinking into the 


fighting on 


soft ooze, and ready, perhaps, when a 


score of centuries has piled two more 


Wate r- Litre $s 





n accordance with the instincts of 





























rs } mbx 
LYe} 
strata of similar remains in mu ube 
they to furnish foundation ior al 
New Orleans; that city havi ia ole 
ly discovered to be thus s ipporte 1, 
» present decline in business is clea 
revenue to the water-lilic s, and these wy 
ters are higher than usual because the id 
factories do not draw them off. But \ 
may notice, in observing the sh¢ th 
peculiar charm of water, that, whether 
qu untity be creater or less, it 
the same; it makes its own bou 
lake or river, and where its ed 
seems the natural and permal I 
vin. And the s ume natural fity V 
out reference to mere quantity, ¢ I 
to its children sefore us | 
and continents of lilies res of cl 
whole, vast, broken surfaces stair 
less whitene And yet, as ¥ va 
them, every island 1 cup that ats 
lor V dignity, a t from the n l 
appears as perfect I 5% l 
expanded perfection, its -refl 
t of } that is 
ly p . low As we a 
ntl , tl the f 
Ny nt, and a st fl I the i¢ ( 
as if to wel ] y c f] 
P ome ly hip a 
rather seems beating up azains 
mer wind, in a rega ol ‘ 
Early as it is, the ¢ t | f tl 
flov ire al xpand | 
+ é , r T) < i's } 
ing them open n the first s : l 
by rank, is not easily obtained, les 
perha in a narrow stream, where th 
beautiful slumber ’ more recu 
marshalled. In our lake, at least. tl 
open 1 egularly th rh rapidly B 
this morning, m y linger as bud | 
others peer up, in half xpanded beauty 
the lifted leaves, frolic 
Pucks or b by-nymphs. As y rais 
the leaf, in such cases, it is im] 
to imagine that a pair of tiny hands have 
upheld it, or else that the pretty | 
will dip down again, and disappeat 
Others, again, have expanded all but tl 
inmost pair of white petals, and thes« 
spring apart at the “first touch of the 





























Water-Li 


tals like fine lace-work. 
metimes pass a flotil- 
n inch in diameter. 

he deep, dark water, 


p, G 


s, the fairer their 
But vour eye follows 
lv into those sombre 


1 


seeks behold 
ted braids 


ool, but 


to Sa- 
h her twis 


the classy, « no 


Do not start, when, in 


your own dreamy 
upon you, beyond the 


boat, and y 


1ddles, and look round 
ym sways our light 


among 





yver in- 





x tassels of the 

l droop, till 

t m th 

: oan 

a ee eee 
— 
‘ on shod. 

( 5 Grav) 
“meee — of 
l op is they fad 
» ete ts last hon- 
trailed down, dying, 


more fragrant Clethra 


h thrusts 


l 


, and 


e amid wild roses 


s its ys of beauty. 
Se row, lower, the spi- 
pink, vellow touch-me- 
rrowhead, bright blue 


ulleap, dull snakehead, 
coarse eupatoriums, 
} thistles 


asters, 


n-rods, 
Beneath, the | 


rilliant 











} ’ 

1-f] ror he ins t y sade 
the moist sho1 and ai it uy re- 
; cs 
flecti ithe waters, 
1 ee 
the res ¢ its 








narrow yellow petals 


leaves, and so ends the floral year Ther 
is not a week during all these months 
when one cannot stand in the boat and 
wreathe garlands of blossoms from the 


shores. 
These all crowd around the bri 


wat h. d iv 








closing of tl vate! 2 M 1") 
upon the waters, our queen Leone her 
chosen court. nor can one of tl mere 
land-loying blossoms touch the hem o 
her garment In truth, sl} } an 
sister near her throne The s but 
one st 3 mor R \ — 
odorata. ‘The beautiful little 1 . 
“a Mee rig 
adorned th B ( é ( = 
hrid was } ly n } oy 
r SQ] ha ; } n E ale 


ynt. but aYay | rn { ™ 
} + 

Ss il om ( gy fa} 

» till sever y { 

} » 7 

ibl the wv. Tr. 


] I la t} h eo ed | the 
selfsame mud.—a fact which H ” 
] | tif , lized Che proud- 





( s keeps aloof hr uch T t 
humil 1 dwells, like a st I 
ocrat, in the Far Wi 
But, undisturbed, t water-lily 5 
her fragrant court, with few ! ts 
The tall pickerel-weed (Pont ) is 
het lema r 1e 
and gold through Jul y 
\ <} 1 I] lro- 
of-honor } 1 
t without | | 





int 


not precisely 
I ; 





ious: encased over her whole person 
with a gelatinous covering, literally a 
starched duenna. Sometimes she is sus- 
pected of « onspirit to drive he t 
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observed 


the 


throne ; lor we 


certain slow 


from the ave 


watercourses where 


leaves of the water-lily have been almost 
wholly replaced by the similar, but small- 


er, leaves of the water-shield. More rare- 


ly seen is the slender Utricularia, a dainty 


maiden, whose light feet touch the 


scarce 

¢ - wit! he still “e delicate float 
water, with the stili more Gehcate loat- 
white Water-Ranunculus, and the shy 


Villarsia, wh submerged flowers mere- 





ly peep one day above the surface and 
Then there 


Pota- 


forever. 


humbler 


are many attendants, 

mogetons or pond-we eds. And he re 
float little emissaries from the dominions 
of land; for the fallen florets of the Vi- 





burnum drift among the lily-pads, with 


mast-like stamens erect, sprinkling the 





strange beauty, and cheat- 





promise of a new aquatic 

flows r. 
These 

tered nook ; 


" 


niare. 


are the still life of 


this seques- 
but it is in fact a crowded 


the rou No tropic jungle more 


swarms with busy existence than these 


midsummer waters and their bushy 


The warm and humming air 


with insect sounds, ranging from 


the murmur of invisible gnats and midg- 


es, to the impetugus whirring of the 
' ic . 
great Libeluie, l irge aimost as swallows, 
and hawking high in air for their food. 
Swift butterflies glance by, moths flut- 
ter, I s DbUZZ, @ asshoppers and katvd 
4] 2} ' 
pipe their shri notes, sharp as the eages 
ot ti sunbeams Busy bees » hum- 
ming } straight as arrows, express- 
freig from one blossoming cops 
to al Show wasps of many spe- 
ces I selessly about, in rallant uni- 
forms, isting an immense deal of un- 


necessary anger on the sultrv universe. 





Gra stingless phexes and Ichneu- 
mon-flies emulate their bustle, without 
th pon Delicate lady-birds come 
and go to the milkweeds, spotted almost 


as re ularly as if Nature had decided to 


number the specie * 


like pt licemen cr 





: : 
hack-drivers, from one to twenty. 


gant little Lepture fly with tl 





em, sO gay 
and airy, they hardly seem like beetles. 


Phryganew, (nés caddisworms,) laceflies, 


Water-Lilies. 





and long-tailed Ephemere flutter more 
On the larg 


clings the superb Desmocerus pal tatus, 


e alder-flows rs 


heavily by. 
beautiful as a tropical insect, with his 
steel-blue his 


golden cloak 


armor and 
(patiium) above 
knight on this Field of the Cloth of G 


The 


the evening mist now only crawl sleepi- 








countless fireflies 


a 
which spang! 





ly, d avlight creatures, with the 





ied in their n 


ly children of night, the soft, luxurious 


as 
Sphinxes (or hawk-moths) come not | 


fine lad es of the insect wo ld, their he nr 


and green-houses 


is among gardens 


and languid by day. but all nieht lor 





upon the wing, dancing in the r W 

| 

unwearied muscles till long past mid- 
We , : ’ 
night, and supping on honey at las 
They come not here; but the nobler but- 


terflies soar above u stoop a 


with a few la 


moment 


of their wings fk 


sumptuous 


far over the oak-trees to the woods they 





love. 
1 al 
All these hover near the water-lily 
Dut its spe il parasites are an eleg 
I I — 
beetle (Donacia tlica) which keeps 
. , 
h ‘ | rmal I n the thowe na 
4 | 
lew smaller or eh tel t the intar 
of the leaves, larva, pt 1 per 
i t. fortv f ling on ind « } 
le iv its whole ¢ career on this 
" iL island oO T s VE | r 
The beautitul e damsel-flies 
lso in m nong them, so fi 
that thev perch with equ reading 
on our boat paddl and so va 3 
that two adjacent mas y <( et 
be haunted y two distinct sets ¢ - 
‘ S In the w iter, mo the leaves 
little shining whirlwies wheel round 
round, hiity jyoming in tl dance, t t 
the slightest alarm, they whirl aw 
. ’ . 1 
some safer ballroom, a renew the met 





riment. On every floating loe 


approach it, there is 


a convention ot ft 


tles, sitting in calm debate, like m 


barons, till, as we approach, 





into the water, and paddle away for som« 
Bene 


shy and stately pickerel vanishes at 


subaqueous Runnymede. ith, t 





ber, 


nore 


wers 


i 
CTI- 
} 
vhol- 
Oo 
1 
i 
" 
iong 
wit! 
a l= 
mid 
, 
las 











1858. | Wat 
lance, shoals of minnows glide, black 
and bearded pouts frisk aimlessly, soft 
water-lizards hang poised without mo- 
tion, and slender pickerel-frogs cease 
occasion lly their submerged croaking, 


wid, darting to the surface with swift 


vertical strokes, gulp a mouthful of fresh 


down again to renew the moist 








would fail us to tell of the fez 





e around us,—the blackbirds that 


; } 2 
cure ly in these thickets, the stray 


swallows that dip their wings in 





1+] a ee 
ind the kinglishers t 





avied, hak yon days. 


Yonder stands, against the shore, a bit- 





tern, motionless in that wreath of mist 
which m s his long ced person al- 
most as dim as his far-off booming by 


There poises a hawk, before 








ing n to some chosen be in 

the de est id there fly a pair of 
ht iys, screan q from tre to tre 
As 1 wild quadrupeds, the race is al- 
) Dp ed \ Far to the North, 
indeed, t ereat moose still browses on 
e lily-pads, and the shy beaver nib- 

s them e the w lingeri 
- Ss ¢ | haunt, but do 
ora ym t floating pastures 
nyt fa I in irs may yet 
in this still place 
t S ll foot ts 
lar eal 
t ite! s mass of 
i i isquas iter m 
} , l of ' ] his 
wint e; and those myriad 
water's eda thy 
s banquet once ul l s 
*) { rn to ¢ 
3 Ith like 





) ‘ become almost de 
Every flower bears a fragrant 
Ca nia in its bosom, and you feel im- 
1 at the thoucht of leaving one 





| B ifter the first half-hour of 
— ates emm tees Geille 
rath is those on which the wasps 
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the stainless. But handle them tenderly, 
as if you loved them. Do not grasp at the 


open flower as if it were a peony or a 





hollyho k, tor then it will come Oo 
less, in your hand, and you will cast it 
blighted upon the water; but coil your 


thumb ar 





l second finger affectionat 1y 
around it, press the extended forefinger 
firmly to the stem below, and with one 





steady pull you will secure a long and 
to twine around the 


vour beloved, 





beauty encircled wi 
of Rama. 

ies All over our rural 
watercourses, at midsummer, 


cups of snow They are Nat "3 sym- 














bols of cooln They s iweest to us the 

white garments of their Oriental wor- 

shippers They come with the white 

roses and prepar the way for ti white 

lilies of the garder The whit doe of 

Rylst yrne Andrew Marvell’s iawn 

itly e amid their | uties 

ster ink slopes down the 

one solid mass of pale pink 

ut once upon the nN b 

purer tint prevails The pinl fades 

into a li vrering flush und sti white 

creatul floats peerless set y n 
without and gold withu That 

| ot sta ns is tl V ith 


water-lilv’s bosom, and th { ts for- 
evel So pertect in form, so ré lant 
I 
in beauty » delicate » spotl sO . 
int, what presumptuous lover ever 
i i 
dared. in his most enamored he - to 


] cen his mistress to a water lily ? No 
human Blanche or Lilian was ever so 


as that. 


The wat r-lily comes of an neient 
and sacred family of white-robed priests. 
They assisted at the most mom« 
religious ceremonies, from the beginning 
of recorded time. The Egyy 
was a sacred plant; it was dedicated to 
i Ir por rates and to the cod Nofr Atmoo, 

Nofr meaning good, whence the name 
of our yellow lily, Nuphar. But the 


true Egyptian flower was Ni 
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tus, thouch N iphea 
“blue water-lilies,” can be 
the sculptures also. It 
tanks in the gardens; it was the 


le bud 


a queen- 
1qu 


. 1 ee 
festal wreaths; a sing 


material for 


hung over the forehead of many 


ly nd the ulptures 1 present 
. ° 
the weary flowers as dropping from the 
d Vt 
1) . , 1 
heated hands of belles, in the later, hours 
of tl cas Rock softly on the wa Ss 


ern 
the stormier bosom of Cleo- 


Lotus was 






patra. The Egyptian 











over, the emblem of the sacred Nile,—as 
the Hindoo species, of the sacred Gan 
ges l one and the * was 
h | ( S ( the creat ) Like 
world | rhe sacred | 
Apis I 1 with its ga lands 
there Se 1 ( {or iter, t piace it 
al yt I l 8 carvet in } ri p- 

| ‘ columns; it was represented on 
pl tes and vases; tl Iptures show it 
in m ed uses, even as a burnt- 
offi ig I l 3 and th vou Nilus 
s say water-lilies around 
the thro f M 1. 

I l Egypt ul Lot Is W ( ed to 
A S i l I ivard found if i ne 
f ) s 1] y es it ( 
sculy Ni el I} Greeks 
dedi ( t ] 


B n the Lotus of Hindostan we find 
( fl Q nd t Oriental sacred 
bool ire co vit] watt ies Open 
the \ 1 Purana at any page, and it 


Wate r-Lilie Ss. 





rS« ptember, 


the world, was 


ion of Vishnu, creator of 


t 
born from a Lotus; so was Sri or Lak- 
shmu, the Hindoo V« nus, goddess of be 


ty and prosperity, protectress of woman- 


hood, who worship o iards the hou 
from all dang r. “ Seated on a fu 
own Lotus, and holding a Lotus in h 
ha the goddess Sri, radiant with bez 


ty, rose from the waves.” The Lot: 


chief ornament of the subterra- 








L When the virtuous Prahlada w 
irl iat t! st i ri to his crue 
fath The fi neth me not, an 
] 1 I behold t face of the j 
( i lragrant ds of Lotus- 
flowers!” Above all, the graceful his- 
tory of the tra nations of Krishna is 
everywhere hung with these fresh chap- 
ets. Every s maiden whom the 
at wooes is Li is-eved Lotus-m¢ thed 
or Lotus-cheek | the youthful 1 
v ! lw s a Lotus-wreath Also the 
cl s] V br oh with the autumn 
m t the r iragrant with the per- 














tie l ( the worid, th ru- 
‘ } 
‘ S erged wate 
reposed on the bosom of the Eterna 
| seal al ea oated pon u 
1 } 
V l i that | was a 10 - 
M 1 his eg eyes was wa I 
darknes Amid s sso ungel 
} { 
‘ n cou iK i prot - 


( s n Brahina « ed Li 
} 1 
t per l I Ce! irv aat 


1 
Ss on of bis il uries, a circumstance 
W h « 1 i um great uneas ( 
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l, was : ‘ , ' 
ye know, t subsequently a voice came But was there ever a philological trou- 
sak- to h on which he rose, “seated him- _ ble for which the Sanscrit could not afford 
beau- . . P ° P os 
elf upon the Lotus in an attitude of con- at least a conjectural cure ? A dictionary 
man- } . . . : J 
nics templation, and reflected upon the Eter- of that extremely venerable tongue is an 
hou ] " ‘ . re! =e . . . 
nal, who soon appeared to him in the  ostrich’s stomach, which can crack the 


form of a man with a thousand heads”: hardest etymological nut. The Sanscrit 








di a qu ible exchange for his Lotus- name for the Lotus is simply Padma. 
— litude. The learned Brahmins call the Egyptian 
Lotu This Brahm but the other deities Padma Devi, or Lotus-G : the 
vane ti { Oriental religion has car- second of the eighteen Hindoo Puranas 
— fair symbol with it. One is styled the Padma Purana, because it 
aK f Bibles of the Buddhists is named treats of the “epoch when the world 








mt rl \\ te Lotus of the Good Laer.” was a colden Lotus” ; and the s ed In- 
= A pi Nepaulese bowed in reverence cantation which goes murmuring through 
- | yf lili ich perfumed Thibet is “Om mani padme ho It 
adie th Si Jone At would be singular, if upon these delicate 
th suns | ( h mission- floating leaves i Iragment ot « earliest 





















uries Ss, unt of every vernacular has been borne down to us, 
se vill strates the publie so that here the schoolboy is more learn- 
: : squa 1 tl holy iInVvor ation, “ Oh, the ed than the savans. 
‘Ys gem i Lotus!” goes murmuring over This lets us down easily to the mor¢ 
oa hill 1 valley, like the sound of many uses of this pl int divine. By 
ni a bees It is no meaning phrase, but the Nile, in early days wate r-lily 
— an ut of esire to be ab- was good not merely ‘tion, but 
hap- sorbed » that vhose emblem for diet. “ From the f the Lo 
-_ is tl 1 flow mysti formula tus,” said Pliny, “the s make 
mee or “n ” is it the pavement bread.” The Hindoos st e seeds, 
~— of the s 3 1 flags from the roasted in sand; also the stalks and roots. 
the tem | the wealthy Buddhists main- In South America, from the seeds of the 
anal tain s ymaries, Old Mortalities Vict (N mpha 1 Victoria, now Vic- 
per- of th y, who, wandering to dis- toria yia) a farina is made, preferred 
. tant la ve the blessed words upon to that of the finest wheat,— Bonpl ind 
‘ur clif even suggesting to our reluctant imag- 
Havi rot thus far into Orientalism, ination Victoria-pies. But the European 


“7 
‘T ; c , I I 
- we can hardly expect to get out again species are used, so far as we know, 














with some slight entanglement in in dyeing and as food (if the truth be 

er, philolog Lily-pads. Whence pads? told) of swine. Our own water-lily is 

i No other leaf is identified with that sin- rather more powerful in its uses; the 

, cular 1 syliabk Has our floating root contains tannin and gallic acid, and 

- Lotus-leat ny ¢ mnection with padding, a decoction of it “ gives a black p ecip- 

eeil or with a footpad ? with the ambling pad itate, with sulphate of iron.” It gra- 

ina ot an t,or a paddle, or a paddock, Ci usly consents to become an ast ngent, 

or a padlock ? with many-doméd Padua and a styptic, and a poultice, and, ban- 

og proud, or with St. Patrick? Is the name _ ished from all other temples, still lingers 
mo derived from Anglo-Saxon paad or in those of A®sculapius. 

pe the Greek raréw? All the The botanist also finds his spe ial sat- 

5 ety! sts are silent; Tooke and Rich- isfactions in our flower. It has some 

- ardson ignore the problem; and of the strange peculiarities of structure. So 


innumerable pamphlets in the Worcester 
Webster C 


tables of s« 


and loading the 


ontroversy, 
hool-committee-men, not one 


ventures to grapple with the lily-pad. 


loose is of its 
held 


doubtful to which of the two great vege- 


the internal distribution 


tissues, that it was for some 


time 


table divisions, exogenous or endogenous, 
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longed. Its petals, moreover, fur- even these give some recognition of 











nish th« best example of the grad ial hygrometric n es, nd, th o] li 
transition of petals into stamens,—illus- ing on the water, and not merely chris- 
trating that wonderful law of identity tened with dewdrops like other leaves 
which is the great dis overy of modern but baptize d by immersi al 
Every child knows this pecu- they are yet known to suffer in drought 
the water-lily, but the extent and to take pleasure in the rain. 
s to vary with season and lo- We have spoken of the various kin- 
11 sometimes one finds a succes- dred of the w I wi st 
m <« fl rs almost entirely free { in ] ve our fragran ul t 1 i 
this « I 1 ol orgal mention Oo its t mage ( I 
O icrs may not care to yw lovely relatiy it first claimed eve 3 
that the o of Nymphzacea : win s und classed as Ny 
from R i 1 e in the cor lidation t Wi ( lived 





























placent K eing parietal nd world of vegetable existe: s such 
from J e in the want of a lare + human inte I h 3 
trun containing monosp n the mer h which 
che t t may like to know disap] nts eV bod s Ni d 
t has relations 1 land wh tried by t SOi i i The 
in all ms of society, from ] es of the V indeed, attain a 
to magno nd yet does not « m diameter ¢ ‘ the lar st tlowers 
its h ly to those of a f of twenty-thre he ss than four 
them. I jack root sometimes times the ( larg ‘ Wa- 
as larg man’s arm, form a nety c r-lilic B 3 t the mere looks 
at the of the wat Its s of the Victo h fasci- 
float n four-« led tul lapti I 3 ] tl I imen- 
itself to 1 pth, though never stiff in s nor merely of bé | re 
shallows, | stalk of the yellow |] ire of v \ 1 motior Those vast 
) id curves nen eed- ] ves expal l 1 chai Ost’ VISI- 
‘ so ingen- bly. J hav en | 1 to grow 
10U he spira the E - half h 1 | ele ] : 
pean \ isneria, which uncoil to let the day. Risi Ww om day f m tl water, 
flowers rise to the surface, and then cau- a mere clenched mass « prickles, 
tiously 1 that the seeds may ripen a leaf is transfor I to a 
on the 1 I m of the lake rt crimson salve gorgeously tinted on j 
| ‘ ] nea h tl macnilier be 1 u rea rim. T ien 1 p il »a 
tiiu ol structu They uit ol reen, ed with yr tl ns 
I | I land-plants, construc | nd supported | ’ I ‘ of 1 
Vt ; 
W leep to receive the rai 1 and cross-pie m inch thick, d so 
ond t it to tl stem, but are smooth and substantial, that the Brazil Ind ns, while 
even surface. The leaves pat seed-vessels, place their 
of | tation have also thousands of youn 1 on the leaves 
pores, principally on the 1 the ull the 
apple-leaf, for instance, datu But even ft ( ) ing 
h ve housand to a square in h. leaves are not the glory of the Victori 
But | ire fewer; they are wholly the glory is in the opening of the flowe1 
on the le, and, whe reas in the r We have SOT l ) ed j ora 
cases they 0} 1 or shut a ording to the passit y moment, g n-house, it 
moisture of the atmosphere, here the  dwellir riod of tlow- 
greedy leaves, secure of moisture, scarce- ering, more than 
ly deign to close them. Nevertheless, an hour, w the f 1ating 
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ter the strange flower-bud has 





k head from the placid tank 
moving it a little, uneasily, like some im- 
prisoned water-creature, it pauses for a 
moment in a sort of dumb despair. Then 
trembling again, and collecting all its 
powers, it thrusts open, with an indignant 
jerk, the rough calyx-leaves, and the 


beautiful disrobing begins. The firm, 
white, central ] 


Central cone, first so closely in- 


folded, quivers a little, and swiftly, before 


your eyes, the first of the hundred petals 
detaches its delicate edges, and springs 
back, opening towards the water, while 


e reflection opens to meet it from 
— > 
below. Many moments of repose follow, 


] 


—you watch nother petal trembles 


’ 
"nes, springs open, and is still. Then 
another, and another, and another. Each 
movement is so quiet, yet so decided, so 
living, so human, that the radiant crea- 
ture seen 1 Musidora of the water, 


and you almost blush with a sense of 





rut, in ra ri iw on that peerless privacy. 
As petal by petal slowly opens, there 
central cone of snow, a 


glacier, an 


a jungfrau, while each 
avalanche of whiteness seems the last. 


Meanwhile, a strange rich odor fills the 





air, and Nature seems to concentrate all 
fascinations and claim all senses for this 
jubilee of her darling. 

So pass the enchanted moments of the 
evening, till the fair thing pauses at last, 
and remains for hours unchanged. In 


the mor 





one by one, those white 





ain, shutting all their beau- 
y in, and you watch through the short 
sleep for the period of waking. Can 
this bright transfigured creature appear 
again, in the same chaste beauty? Your 
fancy can scarcely trust it, fearing some 


; and your fancy is too 


disastrous change 
Come again, after the 

ond day’s opening, and you start at 
he transformation which one hour has 
produced. Can this be the vir- 
gin Victoria,—this thing of crimson pas- 
sion, this pile of pink and yellow, relaxed, 
voluptuous, lolling languidly 
upon the water, never to rise again? In 


this short time every tint of every petal 


Water-Lilies. 


(79 
| } 
is transformed; it is goreeous in 
but it is “ Hebe turned to Maedal 
But our rustic water-lily, « i t 


Nymphea, never claiming such a hot 














i i i - 
house glory, never drooping into ha 
blush, blk s on placid] in tl 
waters, till she modestly folds her ] 
for the last time, ind bows | hie 1 he- 
neath the surface forever. Next } 
lives for us only in her child , fan l 
pure as herself. 

but in 

, 

h l 

Vi 
, ’ 
ces,—meadows thick with violet, or tl 
' 
ve i )- 
“>T } } YT ) 
Pe ] 
| 8) yrch- 
ing mountains, amid ra i I 
or upon the regal ocean, the whit pag- 
eant shall come bac < tO us avain, V all 








the ill the 

Tracrant coolness that can reliey them. 

We shall fancy ourselvé again amo! o 
: fleets of anchored lilies, in, lik 





si, sporting amid the Lake of Lotuses. 
For that which is remembered is often 
more vivid than that which is seen. The 
eye paints better in the presence, t 


heart in the absence, of the object most 





ture can best dese 
“he who is in the midst of her loveliness 
can only lie down and enjoy.” It en- 
hances the truth of the poet’s verses, th t 
he writes them in his study. Absenc 


the very air of passion, and all the best 


description is in memoriam. As with our 





human beloved, when the 
ence is with us, we cannot analy or de- 


scribe, but m« rely posse ss, and ¢ | u 





its departure can it be porti 





yearning desires; so is it wi 


only in losing her do we 





to describe her, and we are introduced to 
Art, as we are to Eternity, by the drop- 


ping away of our companions 
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Fifty and Fifteen. 


September, 


FIFTY AND FIFTEEN. 


Wirth gradual gleam the day was dawning, 
Some lingering stars wére seen, 

When swung the garden-gate behind us,— 
He fifty, I fifteen. 


The high-topped chaise and old gray pony 
Stood waiting in the lane: 

Idly my father swayed the whip-lash, 
Lightly he held the rein. 


The stars went softly back to heaven, 
The night-foes rolled away, 
And rims of 


id and crowns of crimson 
Along the hill-tops lay. 


That morn, the fields, they surely never 
So fair an aspect wore ; 
And never from the purple clover 


Such perfume rose before. 


O’er hills and low romantic valleys 
And flowery by-roads through, 

I sang my simplest songs, familiar, 
That he might sing them too. 

Our souls lay open to all pleasure,— 
No shadow came between; 

Two children, busy with their leisure,— 
He fifty, I fifteen. 


* * * * 





As on my couch in languor, lonely, 
I weave becuiling rhyme, 


} 


Comes back with strangely sweet remembrance 


rhat far-removéd time. 

The slow-paced years have brought sad changes, 
That morn and this between ; 

And now, on earth, my vears are fifty, 


And his, in heaven, fifteen. 








er, 








ILLINOIS IN 
WITH A LOOK 


I REMEMBER very well, that, when I 
studied the “ Arabian Nights,” with a de- 
votion which I have since found it difficult 
to bestow on the perusal of better books, 
the thing that most excited my imagina- 
tion was the enchanted locomotive car- 
pet, granted by one of the amiable genii 
to his favorite, to whom it gave the power 
of being in a moment where nobody ex- 
pected him, paying visits at the most un- 


hours, and making himself 


fashionable 
generally ubiquitous when interest or 
curiosity prompted. The other wonders 
were none of them inexhaustible. Don- 
keys that talked after their heads were 
cut off, just as well as some donkeys do 


with them on,—old cats turned into beau- 





tiful damsels,—birds that obligingly car- 
ried rir rs between parted lovers,—one 


Caves full of gold 


1 
s00n had eno igh ot 


and silver, and lighted by gems resplen- 
dent as the stars, were all very well, but 
soon tired. After your imagination had 
selected a few rings and bracelets, neck- 
laces and tiaras, and carried off one or 


two chests full of gold, what could it do 





with the rest,—especially as they might 
vanish or turn to pebbles or hazel-nuts in 


your caskets ? 











ing carpets! They could never 
1 seated yourself just in the 
n the easiest possible attitude, 
wish you were off, (not off the 
carpet, but off this work-a-day world,) 
careering through sunny fields of air 
with the splendid buoyancy of the eagle, 
steering your intelligent vehicle by a 
mere tl ht, and descending, gently as 
a snow-flake, to garden-bower or palace- 
window, moonlit kiosk or silent moun- 


tain-peak, as whim suggested or affairs 
urged. This was magic indeed, and 
worthy the genii of any a 





, 


f reality with which I ac- 
cept d this wonder of wonders has fur- 


nished forth many a dream, sleeping and 
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SPRING-TIME: 
AT CHICAGO. 


waking, since those days; and it is no 
uncommon thing for me, even now, to be 
sailing through the air, feeling its soft 
waves against my face, and the delicious 
refreshment of the upper ether in my 
breast, only to wake as if I had dropped 
into bed with a celerity that made the 
arrival upon earth anything but pleasant. 
I am not sure but there is some reali y in 
these flights, after all. These aérial jour- 

I 


neys may be foretastes of those we shall 


make after we are freed from the incum- 
brance of avoirdupois. I h pe so, at 
least. 

Yet there are good things of the kind 
here below, too. After all, what were a 
magic carpet that could carry a single 


lucky wight,—at best, but a species of 


heavenly sulky,—compared with a rail- 
road train that speeds along hundreds of 
men, women, and children, ov: land 


and water, with any amount of 





baggage, as well as a boundless extent 
of crinoline ? And if this e lipag 
gift of gre nii of our age, seem to |] 

some of the celerity and secrecy which 
attended the voyagers of the flying car- 


pet, suppose we add the power of 





pering to a friend a thousand miles 
the inmost thoughts of the heart, tl 

most dé sperate plans, the most d iwerous 
secrets! Do not the two powers 1 ited 





leave the carpet imme 


Shakspeare is id, in those noted 





lines,— 


“Dear as the ru 
1 


That visit this sa 





to have anticipated the discov tl 
circulation of the blood: did 1 t! 
writers of the Oriental stories fores« 
rail and telegraph, and descr the in 





their own tropical style ? 

It is often said, that, although medical 
science leaves us pretty much as it fou 
us with regard to the days of the years 








, done 
“ this ple sing, 





» towards + 


overiles 





anxious being,” 





vet the material improvements of our day 


for us. 


do in effect lengthen mortal life 


And truly, what life have 


; must Indian 
worth, when it took a month to cut 


and 


the 


down a tree with a stone hatchet, 


shaping of a canoe was 
When two hundred 
miles of travel consumed a week’s time, 
hundred miles’ 
and if 

] 


_ 
lebrated cl 


every two journey was 





we accept 


the idea of a certain ce ar- 


wter, (not “ Quintus Curtius.” but Geof- 


frey Cravon, I believe.) that the time we 


pend in journeying is just so much sub- 


tracted from our little span of days, what 


irful loss of life must have resulted 





from our old modes of locomotion! And 
yet we incon itely grumble at an 
: 7 . 
occasional smash-up So easily are we 
I } 


There are grave doubts, however, in 


r 





the r our present cel 





be wholly a gain upon the old 
I 














methods. It must depend upon circum- 
stances If agreeabk peopl virtually 
live longer now, so do bores, cheats, slan- 
le | | nd pe le who eat 

) L ¢ w tob ) nd e rail 
iables th to pursue tl r victims ¥ 
inevitabl fatal swiftness 

son | 1 that tl pl sure of travel- 
ling is ¢ 1 mn by this increase of 
Ss} ' Ther 1 thir a fat 
facility. As well eat a condensed din- 
cr, h I 1 con t n ne col - 
her . ish, ea plittir ra | l- “ 
f ling, as see miles landecane at 





\ cr] ce Willis say travel in 
English railway is equivalent y 
»m iles of green damask unrolled 
re your weary eves. And one may 
certainly have too much of a good thine. 


But, instead of discussing railroads in 
+} . 1 
a theme tor me,—let 
nol 


me say that ly can persuade me 


it is not delightful to flv ove sround 
scarcely yet trodden by the foot of man: 
to pt netrate, with the most subtle re- 


sources of inventive art, the recesses in 








ae. * 2 — P ie i 
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contrast between that mirack , & 


railroad-train 





lonely pre irie, or a dusky for leafless 
chilly, and silent.— save for tft " . | 
tinkline of streams bee r 
from their frosty limits ‘ ; , 
most striking in all the v , r 
rural effects. It reminds me, tl h ‘ 
haps unaccountably to e,. of B " 
ing’s fine image,— 
6 A } 

As I { e Y ee ‘ 

n 
I re —_ eee 





and houses and barns to 1 It. the 
scared flying of domestic an Is ats l 
of the terrifie vi ] s " 
iot of civilization with s 1 axles 
mowing down ignorancs lice 
is it whirls along tel | ry 
of chang ind ¥ { We ¢ 
see t] hadows of tl WW ) 
the dim woods, or flitting over the bound- 
less prairie, shiver t the fe = 
l 0 

tl ind cing shel 1 tl W 1 of 
our dai 








f subtil Art is 1 lly d x toa 
los How few penet ble re $s can 
we now find where the rail nov- 
elty! The very cows ze in 
most pla know when to expect 1 
] 
hardly vouchsafi r sidel y ] e as 
they ul linne? \ rail- 
oad to give excitement 
of tl kind a somewhat lon late it 





be lost. If we 





our summers in beating 


P iths of the Old World, our 








ae — . — 
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the fresh but fleeting delight I have been _rie-chickens fly up from every little val- 
speaking of will have passed by, never ley, images of life, joy, and plenty be- 
to return. It were unwise to lose this, long to the scene. The summer flowers 

of the few ré maining avenues to a are not more cheerful than the S} ring 





sation. Europe will keep; but blaze, the spring bla kness of richness, 





the prairies will not, the voods will not, or the spring whirr and flutter. The sky 





the return of mi 
" 


ng back and forth, as if he 


the rivers. Already the flowery is alive 








waving oceans of Illinois begin te abound 








in ships, or what seem such, houses tating where to choose, where all is g 

| 7 up trom the h riz ym, like three- Frogs hold noisy jul ile ing Ant ive , 

ma mmetimes, sometimes schooners, Meetings,” perhaps,)—very hoarse, and 

‘ n little tentative sloops. ‘These no wol ler, considering their damp le 
creeping nearer and nearer together, ing,—but singing, in words more inte 

f ind making commonplace thos than those of the opera-choruses, 

] é where the imagination ter’s gone! Spring’s come! 
ean still Yes, it is! ind the A ’ 
thoue it. The woodpecker’s hamn hel 
ield-music, wherever h« n find 








e' I 

bors. i season All ] movement, f lom 
esp joy. Not on the very Alps, w! 

E black 1 Lit el to ¢ o tl blu 
or } ro er-popul ed Belgium d is, O ! s to ming h tl 
lJ 1! Europeans 1 - clou is the immed e. Vi sym] hy 

















li have seen of either world, The con rative ease with which } 
the wond s ot our own. re reqions prepa l fo 
} ve go abroad, we cannot help of the m-ca ( t 
] } 4 l a} 4 
) snowledge that 1 have of 1 ‘ es h thev « » other 
I nost striking fi ires of our il rs of civilization As tl 
I speak from experience ing of the prairie path, prepara t 
» ( o the arid was of th railway §] | s but short com- 
’ 
i i 
: 
. sale = 3 ! 
, 
l | wintry-cold sea- on with 
» e] l re- 
Ye s 1e, but s t liness I 
I th 1 + P x ‘ 
it nol i 
But ! Yerent the loneliness of a soft- fears any need of new fe rtilizing in | 
x prairie,—soft even before the life-time or his son’s. We observ 
' I rrass springs; soft in outline, in col- difference everywhere in prai 
( y, in its whispering silence! Nothing and it is perhaps this thought, t c] 
' sal or harsh: no threat or repulsion; interweaving of marked outward as] 
I 
; only mild hope, and promise of ease and with great human interests, t ve 
: 


Whether the glad flames the prairie country its air of ] 


sport amid the long dry grass of last cheerfulness. To man the earth was 


it na te eautyv 


year, or the plough turn up a deep layer given; for him its use and 


} 


i 
of the exhaustless soil, or flocks of prai- were crea ed: it is his idea which en- 








’ 
ill, 



























expression, whether savage 





, Rocks and mountains suggest 
the force 
and the 


creation is endowed to subdue them ; and 


required to conquer difficulties, 


power with which the lord of 


the chief charm and interest of such re- 


cions is derived, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, from this suggestion. Prairie 
wes are more domestic, quiet, leisure- 


No severe, wasting labor is demand- 
for and 


lod 





wife 


t ones are wrung from reluctant clods. 
No danger is there of wv daughters 
peng obliged to quit homes and 





or a precarious 


No prairie- 





DOV Will ever Carry about a 








not - 
1g ns t 
mi ] 1 warm, sl rain, — th 
snow | i! streaks und 
had) lres,—that I first saw tl prai- 
ries of Illinois. Everybody—kind every- 
body! 1, “Why didn’t you come in 
J But I, not being a bird of th 
i who al vel t full liber the 
world | e him where to choose and 
Provid e his de, eared to answer 
this ndly query, but promised to bi 

} : puery ah 

! interested in the spring aspect of the 

” . . . L: . } 

‘1 prairies, after my fashion, as sincerely as 


fastidious travellers can be in the 


ll to be 


. } P . hod 
<d when company is expected, 





It is very we 





come at any time. “ Brown 





s and pastures bare” have no 
rors forme. Green is gayer, but brown 
softer. 3lue skies are not alone love- 
ly; gray ones set them off. Rain en- 


hi Mud, to 


hances shine. be sure :—but 
then railroads are the Napoleons of mud. 
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Planks and platforms quench it « ompl te- 





ly. One may travel through tenacious 
seas of it without smirching one’s boot- 


heel. 


There is even a feeling of triumph 


I 
as we see it lying sulky and impotent on 
either side, while we bow] ne dry-shod. 


When Noah and his family came out 





of the Ark, and found all “soft with 
the Deluge,” it was very different. The 
prospect must have been discouracine. 








I thoug t th 1, ¢ 
rather over, But if tl 
had be Ai ( Z 
tral, vy l station- 
ary ! ha s { 
dove o ive §s l for 
home as soon as the rails e in the 
’ os 
en W I] ) 
nd dd 
+] \ 
rs chine- 
od } ICTOSS 
] 1 lash- 
rtin tail, 
} } 
3s ¥ lew 
. na 
nicely-cus] le } thed ned 
and, better thar l, furt l h tl 
} < ty, S $ « = 
line; the enth s ( heir hat 
as much as they 7 | l ladies 
riving curls and collars the go-by, all in 
Oo} » hur to be pleased. I. mas- 
ine but one improvement to ¢ equi- 
A 
pag that a steam- in attached to it 


should have played, very softly, Felicien 


David's lovely level music of “The Des- 
ert,” as we bowled alone. There were 
long glittering side-streams between 1 

and the black or green prairi streams 
with little ripples on their faces, as the 
breeze kissed them in passin r, and now 
and then a dimple, under the visit of a 
vacrant new-born beetle. To call such 


shining waters mud or puddles did not 
accord with the spirit of the hour; so 
we fancied them the “ mirroring waters” 


of the poet, and compared them to fer- 























f(iinows wn 


tilizing Nile,—whose powers, indeed, they 


share, to some extent. By their sides 
ought to be planted willows and poplars, 
and alders of half a dozen kinds, but are 


not yet. All in good time, Thirsty 
trees would drink up superfluous mois- 
ture, and in return save fuel by keeping 
off sweeping winds, and money by di- 
verting he ivy snows, those Russian ene- 
mies to the Napoleon rail, and by pre- 
serving embankments, to which nothing 
but interlacing roots can give stability. 


Rows of trees bordering her railroads 





wou l m ike Illinois look more like 
France, which in many respects she al- 
ready resembles. 

The haze or mirage of the prairies is 


wonderfully fantastic and deceptive. The 








effect which seamen call looming is one 
of the commonest of its forms. This 
brings real but distant objects into view, 
und d s them in size and color, till 


we can take a farm-house for a white 


marble palace, and leafless woods with 





t ¢ ls behind them for enchant- 
l o l s hung 0 iden fruit. But 
the most ous effects are, as is usual 





, created out of nothing,— 














that is, 1 ing more substantial than air, 
mist, and sun- or moon- or star-beams. 
Fine times the imagination has, i 
m purp! id crimson rays, and building 
Island he Blest among vapors that 
hav just risen from the turbid waters of 
the “Mississippi! No Loudon or Down- 
j is invoked for the contrivir beau- 
ing of these villa-residences and this 
landscape-gardening. Genius comes with 


ion does with gven- 





ration, as inspir 





jus: and we are our own architects and 


drauchtsmen, rioting at liberty with Na- 
ture’s splendid palette at our command, 
und no thought of rule or stint. Why 


should we not, in solider things, derive 
more aid, like the poor little “ Marchion- 
ess” of Dickens, from this blessed pow- 
er of imagination? Those who do so are 
ways laughed at as unpractical; but 
are they not most truly practical, if they 
find and use the secret of gilding over, 
and so making beautiful or tolerable, 


s in themselves mean or sad ? 
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Once upon a time, then, th reat 
State of Illinois was all under water :—at 
least, so say the learned and statistical. 


vo count the distinct 





If you doubt it 
marked ridges in the so-called bluffs, ar a 


es this modern 





see how many years or 


deluge has been subsiding. Where its 


remains once lay sweltering under the 
hot sun, and sucking miasms from his 
. 

beams, now spread creat creen expanses, 
wholesome and fertile, making the best 


possible use of sunbeams, and offering, by 





their aid, every earthly thing that men 


and animals need for their bodily growth 
and sustenance, in almost fabulous abun- 
dance. 

The colored map of Illinois, as given 


in a nice, new book, called, “ Ili 


ALiinols as 





it is,” looks like a beautiful piece of silk, 
brocaded in green (prairies) on a brown- 


ish ground (woodland tracts),—the sur- 





face showing a ne: 


of the two: while 





designated by dark 

probably, to the occasion l state i mind 
of those who live near them,—tak« up 
a scarce appreciable part of the space. 
Long, strageling “ bluffs,” on the banks 





' 
but they make, on land and 


agreeable variety. People thus far go to 
them only for the mineral 





which they abound. It will be many 
years, yet, before they will be thought 
worth farming; not because the yw yuld 
10t yiel well, but because there is so 
much land that yields better. 
Some parts of the State are hi 
covered with the finest timber The 
scenery of these tri ; 
the kind in the United States ; and much 
of it has been long 


ha 


settlers, who have grown old upon the 


ts is equal to any of 





ig been early Southern 


soil. Here and there, on these beautiful 








highlands, we find ancient ladies, bright 
eyed and cheerful, who tell us th 
occupied the selfsame house buil 
tucky-fashion, with chimney outside—for 
forty years or so. The legends these 


cood dames have to tell are, no doubt, 
c 


quite as interesting in their way as those 
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which Sir Walter Seott used to thread springs, and generally of a sl rise 
the wilds of Scotland to gather up; but the ground, and the timber upon them is 
we value them not. By-a d-by, poster- of almost tropical luxuriance. Herds of 
ity will anathematize us for letting our deer are feeding in their shade, the mur- 
old national stories die in blind contempt mur of wild bees fills the air, and the 
or sheer ignorance of their value. Sweet vine-smell invites birds and insects 
only thing to be found fault with of every brilliant color. Pr -chickens 
in the landsea is the want of great are in flocks everywhere, and the ap- 
fields full of ps loes not seem proach of civilization scarcely ey r dis 
] tra ¢ in a new country to s il turbs them No engine-driver in the 
! th and ready for the plough I yuthern part of the Stat it has often 
e not here lo ked upon as nat lene- seen deer startled by th ipproach of his 
1 1 so, where the ww, there train, and many tell tales of 1 fero- 
t! l nd y { iphant over cious denizens of the wild B lo have 
| ld like victors’ banners No f l long sg disap] | t what 
trees o he 1 one loves to times they must h had this their 
them so | 1. Yet we 1 tl para before tl t! On the 
d ' My heart ] » Woher 3 t! at's 
oni T ’ ss +] ae ; ‘ ; . 
P } t ! ! On # =e : “ee 
I ' I] vs ran] l y 1 some eS SO 
! toilin I li ch tl 11 ( may pas 
] } ‘ 1 in 7 hy — ved 1 pes 
! h |} ! h-w | - f y i n, OW | 
| , ; of t ‘il. . ines , ’ 
¢ ] = anak ter the < that of the ' extra hich 
? i n the } rath than preading in eadtl In 
t tl ver early spring lo crass 18 
h t t 1 7 1 erspersed with q of violets 
Pay lts i os hia’ ks tame. ot Sey ? pe eee 
t first. 1 these cha t ( ma- {} ‘ As the 3 ] low 
! ) y ve of human anne ers of larac S1Z lL} I hu 
ll | excellently { le here ( er it. till at ler h tl vhole ] 
I l association makes i fl y forest, but ned . 
rather distrustful of its good1 over the ar l t alic 
not! t has ever gr to hel; urd tl pl l vth of 
[The p not as flat in surface recessot 
‘ ‘ » find them. Exce I One of the: el his marvel] 
t heir e is vi t the } “a 
I } | ther 1 ons of what _ tast und. skill disr ] . } 
< | fia lat f l One far ‘ n the 
are g t ti ot wha called | 15 West wilds so ¢ } 1 with tl ol 
pl Ss, CC ed with a tl k vth « shel ind suste1 s I y 
} land s ulras, Jessamine nd | - \ r that a house 1 t y ‘ 
ey-s . nd abounding r ‘ lal » be safe, and a en 1 l 
hese tracts possess springs in abun- before it is worth planting. But « 
dance. TI lands” so often alluded mile of our prairie-flicht 1 is ws, ti 
to by travellers are most picturesqu wh no time and lal to be co 
and beautiful features in the lands upe. sumed in felling trees l iting” logs 
They must not be « mpared to oases, to mill planks and ts, and such like, 
for they are surrounded by anything | walking in, by rail, all ready for the 
sterility; but they are the evidence of framing—there is leisure for reff tion 
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e as to form; and also, that, 


ty is the inevitable attendant 
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La Salle, 
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region im 
ings, and the memory of his bloody and 
cruel murder at the impious hands of his 
own followe rs, who had not patie nee to 
endure to the end. Counted as part of 
Florida, under Spanish rule, and 


Louisiana, under that of the Fr 
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agai t our rich 


1 and happy | 
condemn it for inhumanity an 
Have the 


3] od and treasure, poured out like water, 





ness. y not already done so? 


tribution 


have been the beginnings of re 
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deeper 


in one case; a and more vital 

















pun hm nt, st h as belongs to bosom- 
vaits us in the other. Shall no 
per no sacri attempt to avert 
it ? 
, joyous, tool 
French The mission- 
| 
al S ri n - 
ters whers 
lived 1 them 
in the arts of life as well as in the cere- 
m ( I irit of the Catho | 
and 1 1 foreigners seem to ha 
dwelt together in peace and lov Phe 
French brought with them tl 
and nea ss that characterize tl | - 
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capped the climax of ugliness by wea 
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for holidays, no doubt; but not till 1830 
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and fty vears I r since the may suppose. Our friend went on te 
Fr 1 OK mm What of state, that, in his district, they had a kind 
ul draining ? 1e forty or fifty riv- of corn which produced from a single 
ers t eading the St ite, beside smaller grain a dozen stalks of twelve ears each; 
streams innumerable, always will do that,. and not content with this, on most of the 
as soon as the Nilic floods of spring have stalks you would find, somewhere near 
accompli hed their work by floating to the t yp, a small calabash full of shell 


the surface the finest part ol the soil. corn! To put the matter beyond dor 
Irrigation? You may now grow rice on he pulled a handful of the corn from 
one farm and o pes On another, without p ket, which he invited us to plant, an 


travelling far between. ourselves 
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. pring : e there are no rails, pers of the rise and fall of far ind 
ean I t m potat es, of sp and el 8, 
<ind ' . ; F. “te a de 

fatness ot | S e greater of the sale of corner-lots and the eva- 
B. th Qtat ive been one sion ol ] ul k 0 d rting t 
he Des d for three quarters of the year, in every direction over our hi . as 
_ | her inhabitants strangers to each oth- we unconsciously adn the su or 
9 er, if these iron arms had not drawn the sketch a knot of rosy ¢ hildren as th y 

. people together and bridged the gulfs for come trooping from a quaint school-hous¢ 

them. No roads but railroads could pos- on the prairie edge. Fancy the iil 
sibly have threaded the State, a large gone, and we have neither telegr 
ie and the best pe rtion of whose surface school-house, nor anything of all 
is absol itely devoid of timber, stor the inset nd ey that w ( 

? vel, or any other available material be the to see in spring-tim« t 
[he prairies must have remained f unless we could trar rrate for the tin 
es ted as uriosity every veal i r hed forms of of 

_ Si alicia but without ie ies for these al | bull-froes, which o ) 

. t o l The vas qu es n t} 1 e of two et in leng les- 
ot urse hav ] ae ss. for want of tined. no doubt. to ery t} e of 

a tr S ting p ou fi id’s ¢ l } le s he 
and i nd l, waiting for an But if the railro have tl 
eart! " noect ] on ne of the ] } is ton Di ed 
beets and Indian corn unplan 1 that the land has been the 
he 1. Well may it! t] l Oita ni l 
1] ore val e tl have been, t! lved the ft 
gold. P l lture me- | he United St » the grea of 
‘ in st u zed by t nefi- H bestowed ne Iter - 
I ane *] 1 ¢ eVE it | { ti I t kin al 
; The vy 
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th ~~ eo ; d 
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¥ : every ham he re- 
reail- dav the brillian ! e) 
; ing northward, not the good things for he looks with 
of the Ohio and Mississippi, but tropic 1 a great fi It 
on-dits and oranges, only a few hours lar or quadrar tT 

i ; old. to the citizens of Chicago, fa n, in which all these 

és ulvance of the (New York) mail.” 1 y benefited. ll 

=> the rail comes the telegraph; and whis- traveller blesses such liberal policy, as 
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lation of Chicago, and it will be some 


time yet, I fancy, before they will take 
it very gayly. 

At a little country-town, the other day, 
not within a thousand miles of Chicago, 


] 


a family about leaving for a distant place 
advertised their movables for sale at auc- 
tion. There was such a stir through- 
out the settlement as called forth an 


n of wonder 





from a 


expressit 


“auctions are 


said a good lady, 


the only gayety we have here ! 


an truth in ti raiserie, 
Chicago has, as we have said, with all 


her wealth, no public park or other pro- 


1 
sion tor out-door recre 





institution whatever, 
Without that blessed 


bond. her pe ople would ve i 


except 


as ot each other as the 


independent 


erains sand on the s 





hither and thither by the ocean winds 

But even befor these words have 
found their way to the Garden City, 
they will perhaps, be inapplicable, so 





rapid is procress 


I the West. T 
sweeping 
finding 
much ti 





pictures, taking the books out 
boxe oI ttine up drives or 

ties All these come in good 
1d will be the better done for a 
udent delay. 

is, to the stranger, an appear- 


of extreme hurry in Chicago, and 
hav- 
Day after 
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crowds 


the streets are very pec uliar in not 
a lady walking in them. 
: ‘ 
them, meeting 


who lo« ked like 


day I traversed 


of men, the representa- 
tives of every nation and tongue and 


people,—and every class of society, from 
the: greenest the 
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cuised sharper, to the man of most seri- 


rustic, or undis- 


most 


ous 
Yet 
saw not; 


I mean 
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Opi ng-time. 





respectal 
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one lady walki 
and when I 


that I did 
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of their best service 
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AN EVENING WITH THE TELEGRAPH-WIRES. 


ane My cousin Moses has made the dis- was for him legitimate :-—and I rel nquish 




















ing covery that he is a powerful magnet- ed myself to his pi with t lity 
] izel in about to be shaved 
41 Lil many others who have newly pa from tl head I l 
come into possession of a small tract in e kept up perseveringly for half 
those mysterious, outlying, unexplored an hour, without my expe r 4 
. wild s of Nature, wl we call change, or manifesting the least symptom 
many names, but which as yet re- of drowsin At last the cl 
fuse to be fined or classed, he has to work. I began to be « of a 
. been naturally eager to commence oper- sincul Pg ickling ( ( ep l 
| do ations, and ez; ft and farm it a little. following the motion of | lown 
, i is ing ¢ eriments on a narrow my irn My resp © \ t 
,; border of his wild lands. He isa man _ I exp ced, howev 
- of will l of rj / t it sleep, and my mind was pert Im 
' inqu nd scentifi turn and un ted My « s ied 
saw which inclines |] chiefl ) with his « riment so r, | poth 
cal i I s not to | wondered concluded it had bette en So 
that, | g discovered that he he made tl ep s, in to 
_ posse th EST oift, he should not undo t ! he w eo { n 
S . nate to its ippli- my net II lid 1 r, en- 
we ! npered with, and nev- healt! ubject, and the mag con- 
er to 1 healthy subjects, but ap- tinued to affect my nerves, in spite of 
) plied only to S lay he is like the untangling | : 
al y it-errant, boundin Soon af I rosé id to my leave 











l es p rely pl i 1 ‘ te- 
d UO f ) long since, he was’ ment. Thinking that a wall ! 
t ome « extraordinary successes me, I went thr strec s t, 
e- with ts and s pa s— until ] hed the outskirts « 





en I pte 
nd and tw hes it vo g ones put fine we her and tl ] of t f g 
} to s e from the magnet- und fic s tempted me to < 1 my 
1K 0 
d izer, dropping into a trance suddenly as_ walk. It was neal ils led 
a bird 1 gun-sh« mply by on and on, watchir rple ty l 
er ad t'- . I Q 
' an act of his volition,x—of water turned ruddy gold of the clouds, until I had got 
ct yé 
into wine, and wine into brandy, to the fairly into the country. 





5t somnat taste, —and so on, till we As I rambled on, I was suddenly seized 





er rot wal to crooked by-paths of y to climb at \ h ood 
= s l phy sies, that seemed to lside, and rest 1 in a 
te lead us nowh in particular, — when notch which I observed be- 
" I id, “Come, Cousin Moses, suppose of the lim! I y on 
h you try it on me, by way of experiment. among the branches, with a 


2 But I have my doubts if you'll ever put canopy of leaves around and o1 1e,— 





ling, in my still nervous condition, as-I 


My cousin yielded to my request with leaned my back against the mossy bark, 





alacrity ;—every subject for mesmerism like a magnified tree-toad in cl 
































































490 An Even ng wii 
The air was balmy and fragrant, and 
against the amber of the western sky 

se and fell numberless little clouds of 
insects. The birds were chirping and 
fluttering about me, and made their ar- 
rangements for their night’s lodging, in 
maniiest dread of the clothed tree-toad 


uled their leaty pre mises. 





The peculiar nervousness which had 


taken possession of me was now passing 
» be replaced by a species of mental 
exaltation. i was becoming cons i us 


of something approat hing semi-clairvoy- 
ance, and yet not in the ordinary tori. 


Sensation, emotion, thought were inten- 








Sill ° rl LANUSCAPH around me was 
dotted with farm-houses, pillowed in soft, 
dark clumps of trees. One by one, th 
lig began to appear at the windows,— 
ising stars of home-joys. ‘The glo- 
rious 5 ember sunset was fading, but 
still re prende if in the west. Th land- 
S ey pe uled with a deeper re- 
pose, U slowing clouds with a diviner 
endor than that which filled the eye 
Then th ving memories awoke. My 
I es all my past life im the 
crowded es of America and Europ 
l rl Dt re Lit In tl lo or 
Ss I 1 gray cloud where tlhe 
sun | | ) down, k iving only a lew 
V P ry vo i wS SwWitmhiing in the ciear 
spa ; L could fan ) I saw the 
Jon ly Roman unpagna and the won- 
drous dome of St. Peter’s, as when first 
beheld on the horizon ten years ago. 
Then ; from the sl ypes of San Miniato 
at sunset, ¢ v, red-tiled Florence, with 
its Boboli gardens, full of nig " 
s old tow and cathe drals, and its soar- 
ing Giotto Campanile. Then Genoa, 
with its ra und marble palaces, and 


that huge statue of André Doria. Then 
Naples, glean ng white in the « ye ol day 
peu id de pths ot sea. The 
golds nh days ol ] ily fl vated by me. Then 
came the memories, glad or sad, of days 
that had passed in my own native land,— 
in the very city that lay behind me,—the 
jntimat communings with dear friends,— 


the musi il and the merry nights,—the 





‘ows —— 








h the Telegraph- Wires. 





[Se ptembe r. 


} 


But all this is very egotistical and un- 
necessary. 1 merely meant to say that I 
was in a peculiar, almost abnormal stat 
of mind, that evening. The spirit had, 
as it were, been drawn outwards, and 
perhaps slightly dislocated, by those mes- 
meric passes of my cousin, and I had not 
succeeded as yet in adjusting it quite sat- 
isfactorily in its old bodily grooves and 
sockets. The condition I was in was not 
as pleasant as I could have wished ; f 
Il wz 
and imaginations, as to pleas int ones. I 


seemed to myself like a revolving lantern 





s as alive to painful remembrances 


ht-house,—now dark, now glow- 








ing with a fiery radiance 





I asked myself,—Is it that I have been 





. 7 ~~ — 
I i and deaf and ill all my life, and 
m into real existence ? or 
am ing into a medium 

Hea ind the spirits pushing 





unguarded portal of the nervous 


system, and striving to take possession ? 


Shall I hear raps and knockings when I 
} 


return to my solitary chamber, and sit a 


powe less beholder of damaged furni 
which the spirits will never have the con- 


science to promise pay 











il uged in DY Way 
do ne of aft re ite 7) 
As I soliloquized t] 
by a low vibrating n l 
Looking through t! I saw, for the first 
\ ' , 
timc that two or thre tek i-wires 
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whi h I had ‘ 


ran directly thro 








was seated It s inve sort ¢ 

sound, that came 1 hurried je rk $s] 

were, ac omp unied Wi 1 a correspol I 
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jerk of the wire. 

Js 


A gigantic fancy flashed across me :- 
This State of New York is as 


yonder, at Albany, 





pegs and screws; down there in Man- 


hattan Island is the great sounding-board ; 


these iron wires are the strings The 
spirits are singing, perhaps, with their 
+1 +1 } 
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on earth Lhe v e is always above the 
strings Chis I thought in my semi-mes- 
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rude, sharp northwester. In spite of my- 
self, I touched the vibrating cord. The 
message was brief and abrupt, like a 
sea-captain’s command: —“ Ship Trini- 
dad wrecked off Wildcat’s Beach, — all 
hands lost,—no insurance!” 

Do you recollect, when sitting alone 
sometimes in your room, at midnight, in 
the month of November, how, after a lull 
in the blast, the bleak wind will all at once 
seem to clutch at the windows, with a de- 
moniac howl that makes the house rock ? 


Do you remember the half-whistles and 








roans through the key-holes and 


es,—the cries and shrieks that rise 





fall—the roaring in the chimney,— 
unming of distant doors and shut- 
ters ? Well, all this seemed to be sug- 
vested in the ringing of the iron cord. 
The very leaves, green and dewy, and 
the delicate bran hes, seem«e d to quive r 
as the dreary message passed. 
I thought,—This is a little too much! 


This old tree is getting to be a very lugu- 
brious spot. I don’t want to hear any 
| g 


more such messages. I almost wish I had 


ing myself 





eradually down, when the wire be van to 
ring like a horn, and in the merriest of 


rains. I paused and listened. I could 
fancy the joyful barking of dogs in ac- 
companiment. Ah, surely, this is some 
sportsman,— “the hunter’s ¢ ill, to faun 
and dryad known.” This smacks of the 
bright sunshine and the green woods and 
the yellow fields. I will stop and hear 
it—It was just what I expected,—a jo 
citizen telegraphing his country friend to 
meet him with his guns and dogs at such 
a place. 

And immediately afterwards, in much 


[ September, 


the same key, came a musical note and a 
message babbling of green fields, from a 
painter :—* I shall leave town to-morrow. 
Meet me at Bullshornville at ten, A. m. 
Don’t forget to bring my field-easel, can 
vases, and the other traps.” 

If there is more of this music, I said, 
I think I shall stay. I love the sports- 





men and the s, and am glad they 


are going to have a good time. The 
weather promises well for them. 


There was a littl 





use, and then a 


strain of perfect jubilation came leapir 
along the wire, like the flying sone of' the 
bobolink over tracts of blowine clove 
and app iO) ms | expt ted some- 
thing very rare—a strain of poetry at 





And here was another:—“I have 
found an excellent school for Adolphu 


] 


in Birchville, n¢ Mastersville Corners. 


Send him uD without aelav, with ill the 


school-books you can find.” 

And another,—important, very :—“I 
find that ‘One touch of Nature makes 
the whole world kin’ is in ‘ Troilus and 


Cressida.’ Don’t send the MS. without 
this correction.” 

But what’s this —accompanied with a 
long, low whistle ? “The cars ha 
run off the track at Breakneck Hollow. 
Jack your engine and wait for furtl 

a" 


oraers 


We are cetting into the minor key 
again, I thought. Listen!—*“ Mr. S. 


died last night. You must be here to- 
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somnam state read with the tops of 
their | 
Besides, I onee had the te 
ph ibet explained to me by 
wir ) itors tho igh I have forgotten 


it,—and it is possible, that, in my semi- 
condition. the recolk n re- 


mesmeric 





vived, so that I knew that such and such 
pulsations of the wire stood for such and 
such letters. 

But is there not a certain spiritual sig- 


' . ° . 
nificance, also, in these singular expe- 


We mav safely lay down this doctri 





—a very old and much-thumbed 
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All n ] 1 ar one \ om phi- 
losonhers expr t on rreat mind in- 
ch les us ill. But then, as it would never 
do for all minds to be literally on¢ nv 
more than it would for all mag tisms t 


be identical in their modes of manifesta- 


tion, or for all the rivers, creeks, and 





eanals to flow together, so we have our 


natural barriers and channels,—our pro- 





priums, as the Swedish seer has it—and 


We feel with 


so we live and le 





oO and think others, but with 
st reservations. That evening among 


the wires, for instance, brought me into 


m7 i , 
jel yraph- VN "ek. September 

wonderful intimate contact with a fi 

the jovs and sor ( some ot! Tele 

low-beings; but an excess of suc! 


pt riences would interfere with our f 


dom and our happiness. It is our s 





hood, prope 


tutes our dignitv, our humanity. A cer- 

tain deevree, and a very considerable de- 
- os , 

gree, of insulation is necessary, th 





dividual life and mental equani: 


go on. 


But there may 
lation which is unbecoming a met 


of the human family. It may 
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sometimes fancy a citizen of the planet 


Venus, that social star of evening and 


morning, might say, 
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the middle of a crowd of 
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First or NovEMBER,—the Eart 
The ire t es of sint 

A ral flavor of mild 

But nothing local, as one may say. 
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How it went to pieces all at once,— 
once, and nothing first,— 








t as bubbles do when they bur 





vonder one-hoss-sha} 


gic. That's all I say. 








——lI think there is one habit,—I said 
to our company a day or two afterwards, 


—worse than that of punning. It is the 
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very curious to observe of how small ac- 
count military folks are held among our 
Northern people. Our young men must 
gild their spurs, but they need not win 
them. The equal division of property 
keeps the younger sons of rich people 
above the necessity of military service. 
Thus the army loses an element of re- 
finement, and the moneyed upper class 
forgets what it is to count heroism among 
its virtues. Still I don’t believe in any 
aristocracy without pluck as its back- 
bone. Ours may show it when the time 
comes, if it ever does come. 

—— These United States furnish the 
greatest market for intellectual green 
Fruit of all the places in the world. I 
think so, at any rate. The demand for 
intellectual labor is so enormous and the 
market so far from nice, that young tal- 
ent is apt to fare like unripe gooseber- 
ries,—get plucked to make a fool of. 


Think of a country which buys eight 


< 


thousand copies of the “ Proverbial Phi- 

losophy,” while the author's admiring 
| 

countrymen have been buying twelve 

thousand ! 


hang in the sun until it gets fully ripe, 


How can one let his fruit 


while there are eighty thousand such 
hungry mouths ready to swallow it and 


proc laim its P 





.  - ae . 
uises ? Consequently, there 


never was such a collection of eru 


pins and half-grown windfalls as our na- 
tive literature displays among its fruit 
There are literary green-groceries at 
every corner, which will buy anything, 
from a button-pear to a pine-apple. It 
takes a long apprenticeship to train a 
whole people to reading and writing. 
The temptation of money and fame is 
too great for young people. Do I not 
remember that glorious moment when 
the late Mr. 
editor of the 





we won't say who,— 





we won’t say what, 
offered me the sum of fifty cents per 
double-columned quarto page for shak- 
ing my young boughs over his foolscap 
apron? Was it not an intoxicating vis- 
ion of gold and glory? I should doubt- 
less have revelled in its wealth and splen- 
dor, but for learning the fact that the 


Jifty cents was to be considered a rhetor- 





[ September, 


ical embellishment, and by no means 
literal expression of past fact or present 
intention. 

—— Beware of making your moral 


staple consist of the negative virtu 


It is good to abstain, and teach others to 
abstain, from all that is sinful or hurt- 
ful. But making a business of it leads 
to emaciation of character, unless ons 
feeds largely also on the more nutri- 
tious diet of active sympathetic benevo- 
lence. 

—— I don’t believe one word of what 
you are saying,—spoke up the angular 
female in black bombazine. 

I am sorry you disbelieve it, Madam, 
—I said, and added softly to my next 
neighbor,—but you prove it. 

The young fellow sitting near me 
winked; and the divinity-student said, 
in an undertone,—Optime dictum. 

Your talkin 


me of an od 


Y Latin, said I,—reminds 
1 trick of one of my ok 
tutors. He read so much of that lan- 
guage, that his English half turned into 


in town, one hot 





summer, in pretty close quarters, and 
wrote, or began to write, a series of city 
pastorals. Eclogues he called them, and 
meant to have published them by sub- 
scription. I remember some of his verses, 


if you want to hear them.—You, Sir 








(addressing myself to the divinity-stu- 


I 
dent,) and all such as have been through 
college, or, what is the same thing, re- 
ceived an honorary degree, will under- 
stand them without a dictionary. The 
old man had a great deal to say about 
“estivation,” as he called it, in opposi- 
tion, as one might say, to hibernation. 
Intramural estivation, or town-life in 
summer, he would say, is a peculiar form 
of suspended existence or semi-asphyxia. 
One wakes up from it about the begin- 
ning of the last week in September. 
This is what I remember of his poem :— 


ZSTIVATION. 
An Unpublished Poem, by ny late Latin 7 
In candent ire the solar splendor flames; 


rhe foles, languescent, pend from arid rames; 
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s intellig The 

like huge ruminants, 

iwful to look upon, 

The sea smooths 





their joints, — but their shining is that 
ot a snake’s belly, after all—In deeper 
suggestiveness I find as great a differ 


ence, The mountains dwarf mankind 





procession of its long 
generations.: The sea 


and 


with either; for it 


reshorten the 
drowns out hu- 
time; it has no sympathy 
belongs to eternity, 
and of that it 


sings its monotonous song 


forever and ever. 


Yet I should love to have a litile box 





by the sea-shore. I shoul yve to Z 
out on the wild feline element from a 
front window of my own, ju yuld 
love to lo k on a caged ls 


it stretch its shining k 





over and lap its smooth sides, and by-and- 


by begin to lash itself into rage and show 





teeth and sprir 


howl the cry of its mad, but, to me, harm- 





And then,—to look at it with 








that vard eye,—who does not love to 
shuffle off time and its concerns, at inter- 
vals ) tt who is Pre I id 
} ? 
who 1s ( vernor, what race ht elongs 





en-headed nail of the firmament his par- 
ticular planetary system is hung upon, 


and listen to the great liquid metronome 


as it beats its solemn measure, steadily 





first of all. How much snow could vou 
melt in an hour, if you were planted in a 
hogsltead of it? Comfort is essential to 
All sensitive people should 
persons in easy circum- 
| 


stances suffer much more from cold in 
, 





summer—th warm h 


t is, the 





than in winter, or the other half. 


You must cut your climate to your consti- 


year 





ution, as much as your clothing to your 
After this, consult your taste and 
convenience. But if you would be hap- 


3 sie 
py in Berkshire, you n 


st carry moun- 
your rain ; and if you would 
, you must have an ocean 


we plays at dominos 











i 
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with vou; you must match het piece, 01 too : i aont lke those ma 
she will never give it up to you. side of her forefinger. 
said. in 1 eC! 7 eau. Chan ink M th 








' 
an. 








the wors ior it. Low long will school- ‘ 





keeping take 
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] ; V t I 
- 2 \ ¢ 
t Shall t 
' . 
‘ \ 1: Hut I t 
I — lu s 5 — 
I ¢ 
( i ] 
on | 
S ] T 
} A t 
| } 
1 
i oO 








, MY LAST WALK WITH THI IOOL- 
ce I MISTRESS 
i Pa ) 
: I « say just how ma s 
IT 
| i taken f her 
I é I found the effect o 
1 1 
~ I is d ed 
\ } | r 1 
A ) sing lin 
1 W I i ] 
" i l ha es) - \ 
j } } lea 
sw s S 1 
| i. ‘ ivy , @ 1 t - 
- ste] 
S ‘ I n id ] l tl ‘ 
: gy I 
Line < At y ( | \ 
T . to i th I s id ¢ st 
! 3 we took t ! I ! 
g Y 1 
7 t tf ’ , 
i A t 4 .? ‘ al 
) ds the het } “= 
> 
V i tl ow r 
W ~ yt ’ 
I } { y } 
Ww I 1@ | oper m 8 | I Ting 
( I the the p ‘ 
I 
; - -I\ d have a won true as 


bad tend chloroformed into a better world, 
where she can have an angel for a gov- 
0 s erness, and feed on s G hich 
car; will make her all over ava en to her 
I per floor:— bones and marrow. Wheth ted v 


the aevident of beauty or not e should 


101, ii 


A y intry M ur have been moulded in the ro ed cl 





of Love, before the breath of lifé made a 


B h things as these : *} 





“5 moving mortal of ner. Love pa V 
hh es ae ae f ’ congenital endowment; and I think, ilter 
os zs _ a while, one gets to know the warm-hued 
One St - leonti natures it belongs to from the pretty pipe- 


Two Meers s, | would fain possess. cl interfeits of it.—Proud » may 
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respecting her 


sense of 


be, in the sense of 


but pride, in the contemning 
others less 
the two lowest circles 


Inferno, 


cifted than herself, deserves 
of a vulgar wom- 


an’s where the punishments 


are Small-pox and Bankruptey.—She 
who nip off the end of a brittle cour- 
tesy, as one breaks the tip of an icicle, 
to bestow upon those whom she ought 


y and kindly to recognize, pro- 
: 5 ] 
Claims t! fact 


low bloc 


that she comes not 


1d, but of bad blood. 


mere- 
Con- 


of unquestioned position ma 





sciousnes 


wopl ious in proper measure 


' 
Peo} eee 
I 











mut if a in puts on airs Ww 
eq s, sl has s mething about herself 





> 





genera! ee thro ot 
star lin \ s id to me once. 
is the 1 nal grandfather,—said a 








old friend to me,—he was a boor.— Better 
too tev | . from t] > woman we ! ve, 
than too : while she is silent, Natu 
is worki t her: while she tall , she 1s 
) he if—Love is sparingly 
soluble | V ls of me therefor 
’ 1 . leds! 
th VY §} m h of it; but on vilable 
of y h « n dissolve more of 
I 
it thar n’s heart can hold. 
——_ I lanv « ill of thes« 
s* 1 } 
things schoounis s not 
wheth I th t of Lord Ba- 
Co! y I 
1 
a0 
= 
cn nl ‘ 


1 : 
(wi ry to my observ CacK- 

30 t he drops real live ¢ rs, ) 
I cannot Wise men have said n 


doubt, ha said as wise things Any- 
iC tl oolmistress and I had pleas- 
nt wal 1 long talks ll « wl ] I 
do not | bound to report 

—Y ea inger to! Ma’am 
—I d loubt you would like to know 
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tember, 


[Sey 


this. Besides, I have forgotten a good 


I shall tell only what I like 


of what I remember. 





deal of it. 


——My idea was, in the fir 


search out the 





picturesque sy] 
pictu i 


affords a sieht of, to thos« 


the city 
have é¢yes. I know a good many, and 
it was a pleasure to look at then conr 


pany with my young friend. Th wer 


the shrubs and flowers in the Franklin 
Place front-yards or borders ; Comm< 

is just putting his granite fo them 
Then there ire cel s > 





gardens, into which one can ta pee 


wich the crevices of high f ye 


in Myrtle 





Street, 


and there one at the North 1 South 
Ends. Then the great elms in Essex 
Street. Then the stately horse-chestnut 
in that vacant lot in Chaml Street 


which hold their outspre: 


head, (as I said in my poem the 


‘May grace, m 











for a time, Nat who 

i I i ot seeds, 

and hol kets, has covered 
with hur nh gr which 
t for hi with « h other ntil some 
of them get broad-l 1 and lent 
and you have a : tapes 
try which Raphael would not 3 dis 
la 1 to P 1 over tl oTo i 
of his masterpiece. The ] pre- 


Street, which, in its dare-devil in nee 
of rough-and-tumble vegetati the 
pretty-behaved flower-bed I { 
Garden as ignominiously as a ¢ p of 
young tatterdemalions playing pi und- 
toss beats a row of Sunday-sclx boys 
with their teacher at their } 

But then the Professor |] f hrs 
1 ows in that regior 1 put - 
thine in hich colo latine That 

his way about everything I hold 
iny man cheap, he whol 
noth gy stronger Can bt ere hat 
ill | s geese are swal — li 
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Professor ?—said I;—I should have set 
you down for one of that sort———Sir,— 
said he,—I am proud to say, that Nature 
has so far enriched me, that I cannot own 
so much as a duck without seeing in it as 
pretty a swan as ever swam the basin in 
the garden of the Luxembourg. And the 


Professor showed the whites of his eyes 





devoutly, like one returning thanks after 
a dinner of many courses. 

I don’t know anything sweeter than 
this leaking in of Nature through all the 
cracks in the walls and floors of cities. 
You heap up a million tons of hewn rocks 
an a square mile or two of earth which 
was green once. The trees look down 
from the hill-sides and ask each other, as 
they stand on tiptoe,—* What are these 
people about?” And the small herbs 
at their feet look up and whisper back, 

| go and see.” So the small 





—‘ We 


hemselves up in the least 


herbs pac k t 
possible bundles, and wait until the wind 


steals to them at night and whispers,— 
“Come with me.” Then they go softly 


with it into the great city,—one to a cleft 





pavement, one to a spout on the 





roof, one to a seam in the marbles over a 
rich gentleman’s bones, and one to the 
but 

] 


a man is buried,—and there they grow, 


grave without a stone where nothing 


itions of men 


looking down on the gener, 








up from be- 


n pavements, look- 


from mouldy roofs, 
tween the less-trod 
i through iron cemetery-railings. 
o them, when there is only a light 
, and you will hear them 
to each other,—“ Wait awhile!” 
} 





1 along the telegraph of 
those narrow green lines that border the 


roads leading from the city, until they 





reach the slope of the hills, and the trees 
repeat low murmurs to each other,— 


“Wait awhile!” By-and-by the flow 
of life in the streets ebbs, and the old 
leafy inhabitants—the smaller tribes al- 
ways in front—saunter in, one by one, 


very careless seemingly, but very tena- 


cious, until they swarm so that the great 
stones gape from each other with the 
crowdit f their roots, and the feldspar 


begins to be picked out of the granite to 
| 





find them food. At last the trees take 
up their solemn line of march, and never 
rest until they have encamped in the 
market-place. Wait long enough and 
you will find an old doting oak hu 





a huge worn block in its yellow under- 
ground arms; that was the corner-stone 
of the State-House. Oh, so patient she 


is, this imperturbable Nature! 








—Let us cry! 

But all this has nothing to do wit 
walks and talks with the schoolmistress. 
I did not say that I would not tell you 
something about them. Let me alone, 
and I shall talk to you more than I ought 
to, probably. We never tell our secrets 
to people that pump for them. 

Books we talked about, and education. 
It was he 
these, and of course she did. Perhaps I 


was somewhat more learned than she, but 


duty to know something of 


I found that the difference between her 
reading and mine was like that of a man’s 
The 


man flaps about with a bunch of feathers ; 


and a woman’s dusting a librar 





the woman goes to work softly with a 


» half the dust 





cloth. She does not 1 


1 mouth with it,— 





nor fill her own eyes 


but she goes into all the corners, and at- 





tends to the leaves as much as the covers. 
—Books are the negative pi 
thought, and the more sensitive the mind 
that receives their images, the more nice- 
ly the finest lines are reproduced. A 
woman, (of the richt kind,) reading after 
a man, follows him as Ruth followed the 
reapers of Boaz, and her gleanings are 
often the finest of the wheat. 

But it was in talking of Life that we 
came most nearly together. | 
knew something about that,—that I could 
ik or write about it somewhat to thi 
purpose. 

To take up this fluid earthly being of 
ours as a sponge sucks up water,—to be 
steeped and soaked in its realities as a 
hide fills its pores lying seven years in a 
tan 

1 


of it as a mill-wheel works up tl tream 





t—to have winnowed every y 
that runs throuch the flume up: 
boards,—to have curled up in the keen- 


est spasms and flattened out in the lax- 
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est languors of this breathing-sickness, 
which keeps certain parcels of matter 
uneasy for three or four score years,—to 
have fought all the devils and clasped all 
the angels of its delirium,—and then, just 
at the point when the white-hot passions 
have cooled down to cherry-red, plunge 
our experience into the ice-cold stream 
of some human language or other, one 
might think would end in a rhapsody 


with something of spring and temper in 


it. All this I thought my power and 


The schoolmistress had tried life, too. 


sone meets with a sing 


: a 
soul greater than all the living pageant 


As the pale astron- 


udy with sunken ey 


weighs Uranus 


1 balance, so there are 


Neptune as in 


meek, slicht women who have we iwhed 


all that this planetary life can offer, and 


hold it like a baubl in the pal n or t 

slendk hands. This was one of them. 

Fortune had left her, sorrow had baptized 

her; the routine of labor and the loneli- 
] ° } 


ness of almost friendless city-life were be- 


, a8 I looked upon her tran- 





dually regai 





of their sweet office as yet, and me¢ ting 


f to 
the sch ress in the course of these 
pk want Waiks It emed to me that 
we talked of everything but love on that 





on my part than I have commonly shown 
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among our people at the boarding-house. 

In fact, I considered my self the master at 

the breakfast-table ; but, somehow, I could 

not command myself just then so well as 

usual. The truth is, I had secured a 

passage to Liverpool in the s ean which 
0 as ue 


) 
with the conaition, 


leave at noon, 
however, of being rele ast d in ( ‘ cir- 
cumstances occurred to detain me. The 
schoolmistress knew 


thi 


LUIS, 


nothi yr about all 
of course, as yet. 
It was on the Common that we wei 


walking. The mall, or boulevard of our 


Common, you know, has variot anch- 
es leading from it in different d tions 


One of these runs downwai 





1 from op- 
posite Joy Street southward ss the 
whole le1 h of the Common to Boylston 


reet. We called it the lone | th, and 





take the lone path with me ?——Cer- 
I 


tainly,—said the schoolmistress, — with 


much pleasure —— Think,—I l._—be- 
fore you answer ; if you take the long path 
with me now, I shall interpret it t we 
a » to part no more !——The schoolmis- 
tress stey ped back with a sudden move- 
ment, as if an arrow had struck her. 

One of the long granite blocks used as 
seats was | rd by,—th one you 1 ll 

e cl by the Gingke -tree Pra 
sit down,—I said.—No l- 
swered, softly,—I will walk the g path 
with you! 

——The old gentleman who sits ¢ ppo- 
site met us walking, arm in arm, about 


1 " said 
path, ai ’ 


charmingly,—* Good morning, 1 


i 


the middle of the long 
very 


12 
dears 
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7 / John Fit h, the Inventor of the 
Si t. By Tuomrson Wesrcorr. 
Phila hia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


ould not honest Sancho have 





riven for a good biography of the man 
who invented sleep? And will not the 
adventurous pleasure-tourist, who hi 





been jarred, jammed, roasted, coddled, 
and suffocated in a railroad-car for a 








whol t, with two days to sandwich 
it, on ng deposited in an airy state- 
room for the last two hundred miles of 
his journey, think the man who invented 
the st serving of a “ first-rate ” 
life? We well remember the time when 
nobody suspected that person, whoever he 
might | and nobody much cared who 
he was any relationship to the indi- 


essed, so 


se memory Sancho b 


i he churning in the palaces that 





But in our present boats this 











inpala yperation has been so local- 
d as to escape the notice 
f al t vreenest and most inquisi- 
tive |] ers. And now that we find 
the lus of travelling by water actu- 
uly su r to that of staying at home on 
land, w n to feel a budding venera- 
tion found out that 
steam l substituted, with such 
marvé ;s advantage, for helpless de- 
pend n the wind and miserable tug- 
ging a s and setting-poles. Who was 
I i eircub an ired ) 
S nd Pp ect 
‘ How did he 
on all rs of human concernment ? 
Her 1 book, assuming in its title 
that J 1 Fitch, of whom his genera- 
tion seems not to have thought enough to 
paint } wrtrait, was the inventor of the 
stean It professes to be “ The Life 
of Joli h’’; but we are sorry to say 
31 a documentary argument to 
prov t he was “the inventor of 
the s it.” As an argument, it is 





sand needlessly strong. We 


alread ] w toa certainty that nobody 
could pr t a better claim to that honor 
than Joln Fitch. True, the idea did not 


» could not have 





wait for him The e 


been working a hundred years in the 
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world without giving birth to that. But 
till Watt invented it anew in 1782, by ad- 


mitting the steam alternately at both ends 
of the cylinder, it was too awkward and 
clumsy to become a practical navigat 

Moreover, though it could pump admira- 
bly, it had not been taught to turn a 
crank. The French assert, that experi- 
ments in steam-propulsion were made on 
the Seine, by Count Auxiron and Perrier, 
in 1774, and un the Saone, by De Jouffi 


in 178 








but we know they ied to no prac- 
tical results, and the knowledge of them 
probably did not, for some years, travel 
beyond the limits of the French languag 
There is no satisfactory evidence that a 
boat was ever moved by steam, within the 
boundaries of Anglo-Saxondom, before 
John Fitch did it, on the 27th of July, 


1786. His successful and every way bril- 





liant experiment on that occasion led 
rectly to practical results,—to wit, the for- 
mation of a company, embracing some of 


the foremost men of Philadelphia, which 


built a small steam-packet for the convey- 
ance of passengers, and ran it during three 
summers, ending with that of 1700 rhe 


company then failed, and broke poor Fitch’s 





, simply because the investment had 
not thus far proved lucrative, and they 
were unwilling to mak« 
vances requisite to Carry 


and reasonable plans. 


who ever claimed, in 
made a steamboat exp 








, 1786, that he had bro: 





rs earlier, and that 


ntially, two yet 





Fitch might have received it from one who 
violated his confidence. Fitch promptly an- 


nihilated these pretences by a pamphiet, a 





reprint of whi 
Office Report for 1850. This, a 
tribution to Sparks’s “ American Bi 

phy,” by Col. Charles Whittlesey, of Ohio, 


1 may be found in the Patent- 








seem quite sufficient to establish the | 
torical fact that John Fitch was the father 
of steamwnavigation, whoever may have 
been its prophets. Though the infant, 
with the royal blood of both Neptune and 


Pluto in its veins, and a brand-new empire 





t 
it 
I 
} 
i 
i} 
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waiting to crown it, fell into a seventeen of patriotic weapons, he incurred lis 
years’ swoon, during which Fitch died, pleasure of his Methodist | 1 by 
and the public at large forgot all that he working on the Sabbath nd | his 
had ever said or done, its life did not be- orthodoxy in his disgust at their rebukes. 
come extinct. It was not created, but ‘Towards the close of the Rev tion, ge> 
revived, by Fulton, aided by the refresh- tiny poor in fact by getting 1 Conti- 
ing effusion of Chancellor Livingston’s nental money, he endeavored save 
money. We did not need a new book to himself by investing in Virginia land- 
make us more certain of these facts, but warrants, went to Kentucky as a sury r, 
we did need a more thorough biography and became possessed of sixteen hundred 
of John Fitch, and, with great respect for acres of that wilderness. O ‘ l 
the industry and faithfulness of Mr. West- expedition down the Ohio 1782, 
cott, it is our opinion that we do still. He he fell into the hands of the s i 
has demonstrated that the materi for the most melodramatic style, was ip- 
such a work are abundant, and a glance tive through the vast forests ew 8 
at the mortal career of Fitch will show to Detroit, had a very cha l 
im to be an uncommonly interestin » remarkable prison-experiet Brit- 
ject. Ish aut rity at Priso Island Ss ¢xX- 
John Fitch was born in Windsor, Con- hanged, and by a sea-voya 1 his 
in 1743 At the age of five, whil home in Bucks ( int | g t 
his f was absent f ome, courting t close of the same year Imi ately 
his stepm r, he hero rt establishmert pea l 
a fire of blazing flax, w l 1 compa t l Oo s. and 
wise hav msumed the hou made extens for t pury } 
he was smarting from his bu f forestallir ] My 
ly be i by an elder brother stcott’s | this } of his 
pr nded the case of the little boy, ver chronology 1 i tw { e 
mu s the world did that of the man | dates, « the 11: pag J ypeful 
beca rl lomestic discipline } en- g was spoil l by unex] ly is 
countered under the paternal roof was of ures of the Confederated gov I but 
the severest New England pattern of those Fitch’s explorations had dk y i ssed 
days, and between its theology and its him with the sublime character of the 
economy he grew out of shape, like a Western rivers, and when, in l, 1785, 
thrifty pumpkin between two rocks. H« the thought first struck him eam 
loved to learn, but ha id litt could easily make 1 i le up 
sch ng. His tast unism, wards as well as downwards ‘ 1 no 
and he was app! ced t gy clock more lands He had n me- 
maker, who obliged him to work on his chanical } had 1 r 
fart 1 kept him ignorant of his trad See " w that one 
Getting his lil ist, | sct up bra s- existed t This 
founding, on a of twenty shillings, less wond é y three 
and made money at it. Then he went thenin A extended 
into the manufacture of potash, in whic ily to a his minister 
he was less successful da showed | Nev nen’s 
wife who proved more c: i the engi phy was 
potash and more than a match for his pa- chagrined t 1 had 
tience. He settled his affairs so as to leave been anticipated in regard to le of 
her all his little property in the most producing the power, but he was ne 
manageable shape, and left her with two firmed in his belief of its avail y for 
children, to seek a separate fortune in the navigation With no better rm “ces 
wide world. The war of t l than a blacksmith’s shop could furnish, he 
found him at Trenton, New J set himself at wo to maki steam 





of some substance, 


acquired as a 


smith and silver and 


pe ddler of 


sleeve-buttons of his manufacture. 


own 
It made him an officer and then an armorer 
in the Continental service. As a fabricator 








one of those wonders of human ingenuity 
stru if with difficulties, moral, finan 
cial, and physical combined, which de- 
serve both a Homer and a M to 
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celebrate and record them. He was sup- 
posed by most people, and almost by him- 
self, to have gone crazy. If anything, at 


this day, is more incredible than the feat 


which | a complished, it is the derision 





h the public viewed his labors, 
decried his success, and sneered at the rags 
which betokened the hone sty ot his poverty. 
To every one who had brains capable of 
monstrated the feasibility of 
s. But no amount of even phys- 


nstration, then possible, could 


bring out the funds requisite to pecuniary 
profit, against the head-wind of public scorn. 
It w led down his high hopes of fortune. 


At last, dropping the file and the hammer, 
he took the pen, determined, that, if others 
must get rich by his invention, he would 


least save for himself the fame of it. 





result of his literary labors was an 


autobiography of great frankness and 
detail, extending to several hundred 
pages, and embracing almost every con- 
ceivabl violation of standard English 
ort raphy, with which he seems to have 


had very little acquaintance or sympathy. 


wler seal in the Philadel- 








phia I ry, not to be opened for thirty 
years At the expiration of that period, 
in 1823, the seal was broken, and the 
quaint old manuscript, with the stamp of 
honest truth on every word, stood ready 
t veal what the world is but just begin- 
ning want to know ” about John Fitch. 
He afterwards went to Europe to promote 
his steamboat interests,—to little purpose, 
—wandered about a few years, settled in 


Bardstown, Kentucky, made a model 
steamboat with a brass engine, drowned 
ppointment in the drink of that coun- 
try, and at last departed by his own will, 
two years before the close of the last 
century) A life so full of truth that is 
than fiction ought not to be 
treated in the Dry-as-dust style, quite so 
largely as Mr. Westcott has done it. 


Life I h the Waters ; or, The Aquarium 

in An 1. Illustrated by Plates and 
uts drawn from Life. By Ar- 
Tuur M. Epwarps. New York: 1858. 


| 


Tuis book has appeared since the notice 
ly number of two English works 





on the Aquarium. Like so many books 
by which our literature is discredited, it 
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is a work up hastily to meet a public 





} 


demand, and is deficient in method, thor- 





oughness, and accuracy. There is much 
repe tition in it, and the observations of its 
author seem to have been limited to the 
waters around New York, and to have ex- 
tended over but a short period. In spite 
of these and other minor defects, it m ly 
be recommended as containing much use- 
ful infi } 


ormation for those just beginnin 
aquarium and forming an acquaintance 





re yan 


with the sea. 

We trust that a misprint in our former 
notice has not brought disappointment to 
any of our readers, by leading them to ex- 
pose their aquaria to too much sunshine ; 


for the sunshine should be “ not enough” 





(an 1 not, as it was printed, * hot enough ’) 
“to raise the water to a temperature above 


that of the outer air.’ 


. com- 
mitted by Crovernment a f Ma- 
T s ho fled f an oouth ¢ s and 
other Slave States, seek Protecti nder 


i Laws. By Josunva R. Gippines. 
Columbus, Ohio: Follett, Foster, & Co 


1858. 





A crvueEL story this, Mr. Giddings tells 
us. Too cruel, but too true. It is full of 
pathetic and tragic interest, and melts and 
stirs the heart at once with pity for the 
sufferers, and with anger, that sins not, 
at their mean and ruthless oppressors. 
Every American citizen should read it; 
for it is an indictment which recites crimes 
which have been committed in his name, 
perpetrated by troops and officials in his 
service, and all done at his expense. The 
whole nation is responsible at the bar of 
the world and before the tribunal of pos- 
terity for these atrocities, devised by 
members of its Cabinet and its Congress, 
directed by its Presidents, and executed 
by its armies and its courts. The cru- 
elties of Alva in the Netherlands, which 
make the pen of Motley glow as with 
fire as he tells them, the dragonnades 
which scorched over the 
France after the Revocation of the Edict 


airest regions of 





of Nantes, have a certain excuse, as being 
instigated by a sincere, though misguided 
religious zeal. For Philip Il. and Louis 
XIV. had, at least, a fanatical belief that 
they were doing God service by those 






























































510 Literar y, Notices. » per, 
hole f his child while no mo- pict it is. First, the origir n 
ve inspired the massacres, tortures, of the sl s into that penins “ r- 
ind banishments, but t most sordid ra- ness, which they recla l as t 
tv and avarice, the lowest and basest ipply of t r sim] wants der led 
ssions of the human breast hey planted, they | 2 ulti- 
And so carefully has the truth of this plied their cattle, they rT 1 with 
story been covered up with lies, tl their Indian friends 1 allies, t - 
i very few indeed of the people dren and their children 
] States have any just idea of up around them, know of s 
rig characte nd purposes of the by trad nary legend I 4 n 
Wars, or of the character of the ders of the tribe passed aw i 
L st w t were waged. And _ sons 1 grandsons possess 
vi s no . n Ameri 1 his I ls and t r hun 
t I full { ror nt interest, of For iy years ! I ( 
st gles, and moving griefs s j l pt Ss s t 
We have been taught to eve that these w safe and hap; I ‘ 
wars were prov l by cursions cf th ' of 4 tha 
savages of Florida on the frontier, and, if ives their wild ts first l 
the truth could not be co ‘ t i i fl s, t r 
l! dental motiv ot our war ¢ ( - : i 1 
I mn against tl was t f \ ! v L I 
the sanctuary which t ritive s f \  t | 
the neighboring St nd their fast- $ t f vs, 8 S 
that these were mainly runaways of re- t v ‘ O 
c late, who made their es from of the mightiest L 
mtemy ry masters. How many « - <« ss st I 3 
readers know that for more than t I c lon tl er t 
juarters of a century before the puri : sts ting t ! ‘ 
of Fl i there | na na of libert 1 1 t 
neg s est hed the é ying the t ves, t “ ‘ 
wild f 1 they 1,1 ng ! dr nd | f 3 
Indiar who had mad their cit f " l 
refu f 1 slavery For t slave I 1 su led t t of S 
I Car ha scruples a st t 
\ I ns al re than A 3, ides W S 
! t! red man i vw 1 t 
p! tal la dar rous serv t t s, vi i 
lr} l s ves fl nto t I ! I _ 
sy now t St { via 1 sor t Y v 
s é ] la, and were f l, iz to s ry ata t to us all 
t r echt and tot r asylum, by man ns dollars, or ¢ t s $ 
of then lack companions in bonda f ( recovers sia : | 
} I seventy-fi years this lit na- t ri val to the ¢ ] s 
t l l ippy and contented, till tl of Arkansas, under the pled 
St of Georgia ec ed the series of the nation, plight by G s 
of pirat neursions into their country, s author 1 agent, that t 
tl 1 Spanish depend vy, from whi sent to t Wi ls 
they W never afterwards free; tl na- separ from the 5 l I 
tion at last taking up the slaveholders’ that, in the mean ti they s - 
quarrel and prosecuting it to the bitter and _ tected, should not be sey ted . 
bloody end. of them be sold to wl ms F « 
This whole story is told, and well told, Chis, however, was not a legi sue 
by Mr. Giddings. And a most touching f a war waged solely for the reduction 
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Lite rary LVotices. Lo ptember. 
trays are seen without distortion or exag- unfaltering courage of his public 
He has done his country one Of the ignoble hundreds who have 
through the Capitol, since he first took his 


geration. 
more service in entire consistency with 
those that have filled up the whole course _ place there, 
of his honorable and beneficent life. We Teed ee 
have said that this is fit to be the crowning Heads without nam 
work of Mr. Giddings’s life; but we trust his is one of 
household words on the lips of the nation. 


the two or three that are 


that it is far from being the last that he 


will do for | try. A winter suchas And it will so remain and be familiar 


ls his days is fuller of life and prom- he mouths of 
a century of vulgar summers. re as itist 
n for himself an honorable and ecard him sh 

place in the hearts and memories hat hath not 

men by the fidelity to principle and the im. 


OBITUARY. 


of “The Atlantic” have the painful duty of announcing to their 
of Carvin W. Puritxeo, author of “ Akin by Marriage,” published 
’ the ry was sketched at 

but no hand save his own 

unfinished work. The mind of 

rvation of nature and character sharp 


uuty, in its more placid forms, was 


“Twice Married,” and the various 


readers of magazine literature are 


familiar, are sufficien ’e among novelists. He was warm in 


his friendships, pure in life, and his early death will be lamented by a wide circle of 


friends. Jn pace! 








